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NEW AND INTERESTING. 


Ir is perhaps making no misuse of the} 


word to call the recent jewelry robbery on 
Washington Street, decidedly interesting. 
It stands unique among recent cases for its 
brazen daring, and its remarkable success. 


It seems indeed singular that at the very | 


beginning of the evening, on one of the 
crowded thoroughfares, in the broad glare 
of an electric light, that three men could 
with no inconsiderable noise break in a 
window and walk away with large quan- 
tity of valuable jewelry, without any one 
to molest or make them afraid. It proves 
several things; first that success usually 
attends efforts that are particularly reckless 
and desperate in their character; and second 
that bystanders are not over eager to exert 
themselves when it is not their ox that is 
being gored; and third that the display of 
valuable jewelry in a window, is not by any 
means that safe and profitable method of 
advertising that it has been esteemed. One 
thing is certain, if these bold plunderers 
elude all efforts to apprehend them, it will 
be very unsafe for jewelers to put any con- 
siderable portion of their wares in their 
windows, unless indeed, they effect some 
convenient arrangement by which the deadly 


electric wire may be strung in some proft- | 


But this method 
is open to obvious objections. The sagucious 
jeweler, however, will provide himself with 
convenient arms; for if the Washington 
Street clerks had been amply equipped with 
fire-arms and had used them with effect, they 
might have saved many of their valuables, 
and nipped in the bud so high-handed a 
practice. It will be indeed a lamentable 
commentary upon the Boston police if these 
men are allowed to escape. 


sion just inside the glass. 





MORE ENGLISE ENTERPRISE. 


The Englishmen who have already bought 
up a large number of our breweries are now 
considering the desirability of giving $5,- 
000,000. for the ownership of all our cigar- 
ette factories. If they would take both of 
these prosperous industries home to their 
own distant island America might well 
afford to let them set their own price. This 
is particularly true of the cigarette factory. 
Not that one lone individual and isolated 
cigarette is so invariably fatal; but the 
trouble is that cigarettes never go alone, 
they go by the box and are smoked accord- 
ingly; and the man who smokes twenty of 
these things a day—and this is probably 
the usual ration of the cigarettist—cannot 
but hear from it sooner or later. Another 
strongly objectionable characteristic of the 
cigarette is its availability. It is quite too 
easy for the youth of tender years to pos- 





some out-of-the-way nook to puff himself 
to destruction. A cigar is more formida- 
ble and not very likely to find its way into 
the mouth of a weill- chaperoned boy. Un- 
fortunately however the foreign capitalists 
have no intention of removing these indus- 
tries from the country in which they have 
been so prosperous; so to the community 
at large it can make little difference wheth- 
er they pay their $5,000,000. or keep it. 
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| sess himself of a box, and sequestered in 


Tue information from 
| Gilbert and Sullivan’s last opera, ‘‘Gondo- 






| to write an important series of articles for 
janother magazine. 


It is evidently Mr. 
Gladstone's intention to die in the harness, 
if it is his intention to die at all. He re- 
ceived 8000 letters of congratulation on 
the occasion of his recent birth-day. This 
is about one letter for every 30,000 people 
that look upon the old Englishman with 
veneration and respect. 


New York that 


Disrricr Attorney Fellows of New York | liers” has proved a success, will be pleasing 


abandonment 
The 
this 


has formally announced the 
of the boodle aldermen prosecution. 
New York public loses nothing from 
course, as it was a foregone conclusion on 
bood- 
his 
have 


the day of his election that no more 
| lers would be brought to justice, and 
| pretended attempts in this direction 

| been simply so much expense to the city. 
| It cannot be questioned that on the ground 


| 


|of economy the abandonment of all further 
proceedings is to be welcomed, butit is in- 
| deed a sad commentary, when a public offi- 
| cial, elected for the purpose of prosecuting 
| criminals, formally announces that it is not 
worth while to do this 
|the man that was recommended for his po- 
| sition by the recent reform president of the 
| United States. 


so. However, ~ 


The contribution of $'000 by the Mer- 
chants’ Club of Boston to the Grady monu- 
| ment fund is in every way & proper one. 
|It was asthe guest of this club that Mr. 
| Grady made his last public appearance and 
delivered that extraordinary oration which 
will be in itself a lasting monument to his 
intellectral brilliancy. It is therefore, em- 
inently proper that the Boston merchants 
should contribute to this memorial of their 
recent distinguished guest, and it can hard- 
ly help bringing closer together in kindly 
feeling the people of Massachusetts,—in 
many respects the foremost state of the 
north, and the people of Georgia, which is 
unquestionably the leading state of the 
south. 








A disposition has been manifest on the 
| part of the general press to speak rather 
lightly of the offer made by Editor Shepard 
|of New York, to contribute $500 toward 
| the Grady monument, on condition that he 
| be allowed to write the epitaph. Now it is 
quite possible that Mr. Shepard had given 
| this matter much thought before making his 
|liberal offer, and that the attitude of his 
| brother journalists is a mistaken one. No 
reader of Col. Shepard’s popular paper can 
|have failed to observe the extraordinary 
amount of space therein devoted to writing 
jof this character, and certainly if practice 
| and experience count for as much in this as 
|in other pursuits, no one among the literary 
| people of this country is better fitted to 
| undertake this work. 
| Mr. GLapsTonse is certainly a remarkable 
| man. Eighty years old, and yet not only 
| over his head in work, but constantly plan- 
[ning more, as if four score were but the 
}entrance upon a man’s prime. Not satis- 
| fied with carrying upon his shoulders the 
burden of the greatest reform of recent 
years, he takes up, as a species of mental 
| amusement in the intervals of his harder 
work, an amount of literary labor that 
would be quite sufficient in itself to occupy 
the time of other and much younger 
men. His recent contrioution of over 
twenty-five pages to the North American 
| Review, has all the ring and vigor of 





youth, and now he has made arrangements 


intelligence to American music lovers. In- 
deed, had it proved, like its immediate pre- 
decessors, a practical failure, it must have 
been discouraging tothe eminent authors, 
for though they have been hard at work all 
these years, none of their efforts since the 
production of the‘: Mikado,” has met withany 
general approval; and nothing is so condu- 
cive to continued poor work as continuous 
| discouragement and lack of appreciation. 
| It is to be hoped that the new opera is all 
that It is reported to be, for a truly merito- 
| rious light opera, witty in text and spright- 
ly in music, is no slight contribution to the 
entertainment and temporal happiness of 
mankind. 


| Last Tuesday was the 75th anniversary 
of the Battle of New Orleans and the day 
, was very properly observed in many places, 
| notably in Boston, by recounting the vari- 
|ous merits of ‘‘Old Hickory” the hero of 
|\that battle. Gen. Jackson was certainly 
jone of the most interesting figures that 
| American history has produced. It would 
| hardiy be possible for such a man at this 
|stage of our national civilization to be 
made the chief officer of the government; 
but none the less in this day and genera- 
tion he was a very good man for the place. 
Even those who are not willing to concede 
this, must admit that however much he 
might have been lacking in the mental 
equipment and training of a statesman, he 
had in large measure many of those heroic 
qualities that goto make a man, and after 
all there is nothing more admirable in a 
man than manliness. 








At last the signal service bureau has 
| been heard from, and we now have official 
| information on the causes of our peculiar 
| weather. Gen. Greely says that the mild 
winter is entirely owing to the fact that 
those storms which have bitherto swept 
|over our country from west to east have 
| this year selected a course far tothe north 
|of that formerly travelled, taking Canada 
| as their field rather than the United States. 
| These disturbances in Canada have caused 
the warm air of the south ‘and south-west 
| to sweep up over the states defusing gen- 
/eral warmth and balm. This sounds plaus- 
|ible at least; but it hardly seems adequate 
to account for all our climatic changes. It 
|with not, for instance, explain our cool 
|summers for the last two years, and the 
great amount of rainfall that we have had 
| during this period. Thechief of the signal 
|service vouches for the stability of the 
| Gulf Stream and denies that it has veered 
| from the usual tenor of its ways. But if 
jhe wishes the thoughtful and inquiring 
| American public to rest entirely satisfied 
| with his conclusions he must give us some- 
|thing besides Canadian storms to account 


|for the change which has come over the 


spirit of our seasons. 





| New light has been thrown npon the 


| temperance question by the masons of Ne- 
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braska At arecent meeting of the grand 
lodge of that state a rule was adopted pro- 
hibiting a saloon keeper from becoming a 
mason or from remaining in the order if he 


| continues in the business; and that it might 


be evident that the lodge meant all that 
was implied in the action, charges were 
soon brought against certain members who 
continued to sell liquor and they were ex- 
pelled from the order. Here is certainly a 
distinct advance in temperance work, and 
if other organizations of a social or quasi- 
social character should follow in the steps 
of the Nebraska masons the day would not 
be far distant when the effect would be 
palpable. The confusing of the temper- 
ance question with politics is one of doubt- 
ful expediency, for the result, at least for 
many years, will only be to give power to 
that party which is most inimical to the 
temperance cause; but there is no reason 
why social organizations, not being ham- 
pered by any opposition party, should not 
be able to do effective temperance work. 
It is,to be sure,a species of boycotting, but 
in an interest so wholesome as to be com- 
mendable. The first organization to as- 
sume this expulsory attitude should be the 
churches. 


Senator Morgan of Alabama, has taken 
up the negro emigration scheme intro- 
duced by Senator Butler of South Carolina, 
and has advocated it in the Senate, basing 
his action on rather unique grounds. He 
argues that the black man should be sent to 
Africa for the reason that he has no chance 
to rise in this country. The negro would 
probably be more successful in rising, if 
his C aucasian neighbors were less ready to 
fill him up with lead. The senator says 
that there are no negro bank presidents, no 
negro officers in manufacturing, mining 
and large commercial enterprises, and 
therefore the negro should be expeiled from 
the country. This same is true of a num- 
ber of other nationalities but it hardly 
occurs to anyone to suggest their expulsion 
from the country on that account. There 
are now some six millions of negroes in 
this country, and the number is likely to 
grow larger than smaller; and those who 
attempt to solve the negro question might 
quite as well make up their minds to two 
things; that it must be solved in this 
country and not in Africa, and that it must 
be solved in perfect conformity with all 
those rights which the constitution guar- 
antees to all citizens. 





Tuis talk about a war between England 
and Portugal is not altogether wanting in 
the element of facetiousness. In the first 
place, however much Portugal might be 
disposed fo fight with England it wou d 
simply make itself ridiculous by assuming 
such an attitude; and inthe second place, 
before England and Portugal go to war 
over their South African possessions they 
would do well to make sure that they have 
them. The native chiefs of South Africa 
are displaying a commendable determina- 
tion to keep possession of their own coun- 
try, and if the colonizing nations of 
Europe want to be sure of their ground it 
would be much more expedient for them to 
combine forces against the natives than to 
war upon one another. It is reported, on 
what seems to be reliable authority, that 
four of the native chiefs are able to 
muster 150,000 fighting men, the third of 
whom are thoroughly equipped and trained. 





This is a very sizeable force, and England 
and Portugal may well give it-their united 
| attentlon. 
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For the Commonwealth. 
MISSING. 


Three children played among the flowers at eve- 


ning, 
While sank the great sun in the weet so slowly; 
Then intervened an hour 60 calm and holy— 
Meantime their sire his harvest work was leaving; 
Placing his hands upon cach youthful head, 
‘*My sons will helpme when they’re grown,” he 
said, 
“Yes,” cried small Bertie, in his childish glee, 
“We'll help ’ou, me and Frank and Joe, all free.” 
But when the evening meal was spread that night, 
The father missed one form beside his plate, 
A childish, dimpled face and curly pate— 
For Bertie, weary now with so much play, 
(His pattering feet had scarce been still that day, ) 
Hail fallen asleep. 


In after years the boys, grown brave and strong, 
Engaged with willing hands and purpose true, 
To help their father with his work along— 
Whatever stout young arms could find to do, 
They did with willing hearts—but only two, 
For one, long since grown weary of the strife, 
The cares, the ills dnd labors of this life, 

Had fallen asleep. 

—LOUISE FARLEY SUDDICK. 


THE CITY OF THE DEAD. 


rhey do neither plight nor wea 
In the city of the dead, 

In the city where they sleep away the hours; 
But they tie while o’er them range 
Winter blight and summer change, 

And a hundred bappy whispering® of flowers. 
No, they neither wed nor plight, 

And the day is like the night, 
For their vieton 1s of other kind than ours. 


They do neither sing nor sigh 
In the burgh of by and by 
Where the streets have grasses growing cool and 
long; 
But they rest within their bed, 
Leaving all their thoughts uneaid, 
DeemIing silence better far than sob or song. 
No, they neither sigh nor ting, 
Though the robin be awing, 
Though the leaves of autumn march a million 
atropg. 


There is only rest and peace 
In the city of surcease 

From the tailings and the wallings ‘neath the sun; 
Ani the wings of the awift years 
Beat but gently o’er the biers, 

Making music to to the sleepers, every one. 
There is only peace and rest, 
But to them it seemeth best, 

For they lie at case and know that life is done. 

—Richard E. Burton. 


WHAT THE SONNET IS. 


Fourteen small baleful berries on the hem 
Of Circe’s mantle, all of greenest gold; 
Fourteen of lone Calypso’s tears that rolled 
Into the sea for pearls to come to them; 
Fourteen small signs of omens tn the gem 
With which Medea human fate foretold; 
Fourteen small drops, which Fourteen, growing 
vld, 
Craved of the Fiend, to water Life’s dry stem. 
It is the pure white diamond Dante brought 
To Beatrice; the sapphire Laura won 
When Petrarch cut it sparkling out of thought; 
The ruby Shakespeare hewed from his heart's 
core; 
The dark, deep emerald that Rossetti wrought 
For his own soul, to wear for evermore. 
—Eugene Lee Hamilton, in The Acadomy. 


Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 


Some in their wealth, some in their body’s force, | 


Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill, 


Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their | 


horse; 
And every humour hath its adjunct pleasure, 
Wherein it finds a joy above the rest, 
But these particulars are not my measure, 
All these I better in one general best. 
Thy love is better than high birth to me, 


Richer than wealth, prouder than garnrents cost, 


Of more delight than hawks and horses be; 
And having thee, of all men's pride I boast, 
Wretched in this alone, that thou mayst take 
All this away, and me most wretched make. 
—W. Shakespeare. 


When will the clouds be aweary of fleeting? 
When will the heart be aweary of beating? 
And Nature die? 

oh, never! nothing will die; 

The stream flows, 

The wind blows, 

The cloud fleets, 

The heart beats ; 

Nothing will die, 


Never! 


—Tennyson. 


ife built a lordly mansion for his own; 
it was a desert, silent, cold and lone. 
ile furnished it with art and beauty rare, 
Still solitude, no home or love was there. 
He brought his bride, a woman's winning face, 
And heaven was born, love glorified the place. 
—James B. Wiggin. 
He who would turn true love to pain, 
Let him watch the rose unfold 
lta innocent heart, all free from stain; 
Then life would have less sleet and rain, 
And earth would be less cold, 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| “Oh, well for him whose wil! is strong.” 
Be 


“Haven't you had enongh of pictures now, 
Kemp?” asked the younger of two men who 
were wandering about the academy one 
warm afteraoon in June. 

“Waita moment,” replied his companion, 
a broad-shouldered, brown-faced man of 
five-and-thirty. [I was told to look specially 
at one of Floyd's in this room—-+ Moon 
light’ I think it was called. Yes, here it is 

| Have you seen it?” 

“Yes, I've it,” said Hugh Julian, 
rather shortly. [t was a good deal talked 
about at the beginning of the season.” 

The elder man retired a few steps to get 

| a better view of the picture, and then stood 
still, studying it. 
| The painter had not chosen to represent 
the most vivid effects of moonlight—dense 
shadow against brilliant relief; on the con- 
| trary, only the faintest gleam of silver had 
touched the veil of blue-gray twilight, the 
first suggestion of moonlight at the close 
of along autumn afternoon. A girl in a 
neutral tinted dress was sitting in the fore- 
ground upon the trunk of a fallen tree, and 
the strongest light in the picture lay across 
her face and hair. I[t was a pale. wistful, 
| little face, not in any way remarkable for 
| beauty, and the abundant hair was so faint 
|in color, that at a first glance the moon 


| Falsely True. 


seen 


| light alone seemed to make the silken halo 
round the girl’s head. Her eyes were of a 
pale, misty blue, and to the big, warm- 


hearted man now gazing up at them they 
seemed to look back, and to plead piteously, 
as a spirit from another world, with an- 
other language than that of earth, might 
have looked and pleaded. The expression 
| fascinated his attention. There was re- 
| proach in it as well as entreaty, and some- 
|thing too of despair, as though the pale 
|girl sitting there knew all the while that 
| the appeal was being made in vain. 

“‘T suppose every one feels the same.” he 
thought, ‘but somehow it seems to me as 
|if she were asking something of me per- 
sonally, and that I, not understanding, were 
| withholding it from her.” 

A loud cheerful voice, addressing him 
| suddenly startled him from his meditations. 
|‘*I can’t be mistaken!” the voice said. ‘‘It 
is my old friend Mr. Kemp, is it not?” 

He looked round hastily. A very fash- 
| ionably dressed, middle-aged lady, to whom 
| one felt instinctively inclined to apply the 
| term iron-gray,” was holding out a hard- 
| looking, well-gloved hand for him to shake, 
| and was making laudable attempts to force 
her hard features into a benignant smile. 
| Kemp recognized her in a moment, and the 
recollection of some very unequ‘vocal snubs 
administered by the same Lady Fielding in 
the days before he went to India, and was 
stilla nobody, rushed into his mind. For- 
getting that since then he had attained the 
reputation, if not the actual felicity, of 
being a millionaire, he allowed an unfeigned 
surprise to show itself in his face as he 
|replied: “Oh how do you do, Lady Field- 
ing? How good of you to remember me!” 

“Oh, no, not at all!” said Lady Fielding, 
with flattering condescension. ‘‘I had heard 
of your return, and was meaning to send 
you a tine. Let me introduce you to my 
youngest daughter. She was inthe nursery 
when you went away, I suppose. Daisy, 
you have often heard me speak of my old 
friend Mr. Kemp?” 

The young girl who had been standing 
silent by her mother’s side, passively ac- 
quiesced in this enormous statement by a 
dutiful smile, as she came forward and held 
out her hand. 
| If Lady Fielding’s original intention had 
| been to make the rich coffee-planter take 
|special notice of her daughter, she must 
| have felt her heart thrill with triumph at the 
extraordinary good luck which had brought 
|} about a meeting under these particular cir- 
cumstances and in this particular place. 
For to Kemp's unmitigated amazement, Miss 
| Fielding raised as she smiled the very face 
; with its wistful eyes and masses of fair 
hair that he had been gazing at a moment 
| ago on the wail in front of him! 

‘Do you think it a good portrait?” said 
the mother, smiling blandly. 

| “Extraordinary!” exclaimed Kemp. “I 
|never saw anything so like in my life!” 
| Then, as Miss Fielding’s pale face began to 
color with confusion under his stare, he 
j} added hastily, ‘‘I—I fancied it was quite an 
jimaginary figure, you know and was 
relieved to see that his friend was approach- 
| ing. 

He was just going to introduce him, when 
|Hugh raised his hat and addressed the 
| ladies of his own accord, iu his own mmper- 
|turbable fashion. Kemp glanced at him 
rather sharply, wondering why he had not 
mentioned before that he knew the original 
of the picture which he professed only to 
|have heard about. He was a very well- 
; made young man, rather short than tall, and 
rather iair than dark, with unnoticeably 
irregular features, and ordinary gray eyes. 
“T can’t help looking at him, because he is 
startlingly like any one else!” a lady once 
remarked, without realizing that the pecu- 
| liarity lay not so much in the likeness itself 
|} as in the fact that she found it startling. 

-le did not talk much, was always exquis- 





| scrutiny. 


‘itely dressed, and never by chance looked | would rather not, he still hailed the sug- 


ill at ease or discomposed; yet, in spite of 


of these negative qualities the person who | 


addressed him under the impression that 
the young man might as well be any other 
young -aan soon felt uncomfortably con 
scious that he was making a mistake. 

“Oh, it’s Mr. Julian!” said Lady Field- 
ing, with a quick change of voice as she 
recognized the addition to their party—to 
|her, Hagh was merely ‘‘somebody’s secre- 
tary,” and a person to be snubbed — ‘‘a 
friend of yours, Mr. Kemp? Really? I 
didn't know. However, when are you com- 
ing to see us? Are you engaged this even- 
ing, or will you come to dinner?” 

“I’m engage] to Mr. Julian.” said Kemp, 
rather awkwardly. ‘‘We’re going to dine 
somewhere and then go on to the theatre.” 

“Oh, no, no; you really can’t let an in- 
formal arrangement like that stand in the 
way of an invitation from an old friend!” 
replied her ladyship, resuming® her grim 
playfulness. We shall expect you, then; 
we dine at half-past seven. I dare say Mr. 
Julian will join us, too.” This last remark 
was added, aftera slight pause, with such 
calm impertinence of tone, that Kemp won- | 
dered his friend did not instantly and re- 
sentfully decline. 

sut whatever Mr. Julian’s private feel- 
ings may have been, he answered with ex- 
quisite politeness, ‘*Thank you very much, 
I shall be delighted,” without the slightest | 
change of countenance. 

‘‘At half-past seven, then,” repeated Lady | 
Fielding as sheshook out her silk skirts and 
made a motion to her daughter. ‘‘We must 
hurry awaynow. Youremember the house, | 


Mr. Kemp? Come, Daisy!” 


Miss Fielding, who had been looking 
down at the floor and playing with her 


parasol, started slightly, bowed to the two 
men, and turned away obediently. She had 
not opened her lips during the interview, 
and there was a sort of weary resignation 
in her whole bearing which filled Kemp’s | 
soft heart with a feeling of swift compas- | 
sion. | 

“TI wouldn’t be that old woman’s daugh- | 
ter for something!” he said to his friend | 
when they were out of hearing. 

“It can’t be very pleasant,” admitted 
Hugh. “But I suppose Miss Fielding is 
used to it.” 

“Do you know them well?” demanded | 
Kemp rather abruptly. “‘Why didn’t you 
tell me just now that Miss Fielding sat for 
the girl in ‘Moonlight?’ ” 

‘l really didn’t remember that vou knew | 
them, or think that the fact would interest 
you,” said Hugh. ‘Do you consider it a} 
guod likeness of her?” 

“Strikingly good. Don’t you?” 

“Falr. The features’ are like enough.” | 
For the first time since they had entered | 
the room he turned to the picture, and | 
looked hard at it, half closing his eyes. But, | 
though some secret impulse made Kemp | 
stucy his face the while, it portrayed no} 
shadow ef expression, except that of cool | 
After a moment the younger man | 
turned round and remarked, ‘‘l wonder | 
whether you will mind bearing my humblest | 
apologies to Lady Fielding this evening? I | 
really have a tremendous lot to do at pres- | 
ent, and want some time to myself to get | 
through it all.” 

“Oh, but she expects you,” said Kemp, | 
rather awkwardly. And I shall feel such a/| 

| brute to have spoilt your evening, because 
[have thrown over my engagement to you.” 

‘**We can carry out that plan to-morrow,” 
replied Julian easily. ‘‘Tell Lady Fielding 
that I was absolutely desolated, but that a 
business telegram compelled me to rush off | 
to the other end of London. Tl send her | 
a note in the morning to apologize for not 

| turning up.’ 

“T suppose you don’t care to go, after 
that off-hand invitation?” said Kemp. 

“I’m not keen about it,” admitted Hugh 
briefly. 

‘I don’t Know tnat I myself particularly 
want to go,” returned his friend. ‘The old | 
woman’s a tremendous bore. But doesn’t | 
Miss Fielding do anything to make the house | 
more attractive? or don’t you care about 
going, even to see her?” 

“I’m not keen about it,” repeated Hugh. 


II. 


Neither Lady Fielding nor her daughter 
looked surprised when Kemp delivered 
Hugh’s polite message and apologies. The 
former, indeed, appeared to be decidedly 
relieved, and it was easy to see that Miss 
Daisy seldom permitted herself any free- 

;dom of expression or utterance which she 
Was not certain would receive parental 
sanction. She was more than ever like the 
picture, now that her hat was removed; 
though her strangly fair hair was arranged 
with more regard forthe prevailing fashion 

j than it had been wher she sat for her por- 
trait. She was very silent, and Kemp 
| thought the dinner the slowest and longest 
he had ever tried to sit through. There 
Was another man present, with his wife; 
but they had evidently only been asked for 
the look of the think, and seemed too much 
in awe of their hostess to talk. 

However, after dinner Lady Fielding 
called her daughter to her side, and bade 
her *‘take Mr. Kemp round the conserva- 
tory!” and, thouga Kemp felt that the girl | 


| where, and he 


| . 
she said 


| would be quite safe to confide. 


, them? 


| further remark on it. 
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| gestion as a relief. 

**Can’t we sit down and stay here a little 
while?” he ventured to ask, when they 
came suddenly upon two inviting-looking 
arm-chairs at the end of the little hot- 
house. He really saw no reason why he 
should not avail himse'f of a few of the 
good things in the net spread so plainly in 
his sight. 

“Oh yes, if you like,” said Daisy, color- 
ing painfully, but seating herself on the 
nearest chair. 

“You gave me quite a shock to-day,” lh 
began. ‘‘I had been looking at your face 
ou the wall, and then turned round sudden- 
ly and saw it at my side!’ 

oe f you must have been surprised,” 
she answered, Her voice was low and 
gentle, and, like her had a touch of 
wistfulness in it; but her manner in 
of an evident effort, was tinged with 
ference. 

*‘How do you like being hung up there 


eye, 
spite 


indif- 


j}and gazed at all day long?” he asked. He 
had somehow conceived a deep pity and 
interest for this little pale, shrinking girl. 

“IT don’t mind,” she said in the same 
tone. ‘“‘I dare say a good many people 
don’t see the likeness, and most of them 
don’t know me; so it doesn’t matter.” 

‘‘Who first thought of the idea?” Kem 
asked. 

‘“*Mr. Floyd himself. We met him some- 


asked mamma 
She said 


whether he 
might paint me. yes, and so he 
did.” 

“Didn't you have anything to say in 
matter?” said Kemp, smiling a littl 

Daisy gave hima quick glance. 

‘I didn’t care.” 

‘I'm afraid you're ungrateful !" said Kemp 
‘*Most ladies would be flattered to be 
centre of much admiration.” 

‘*I didn’t mean to be ungrateful!” replied 
the girl rather eagerly. ‘I mean—I 
thought it very kind of him; but I don't 
think I care very much about that sort of 
thing.” 

“What do you care about?” Kemp could 
n't help asking, rather boldly. 

But Daisy hardly seemed to notice the 
boldness. It struck him that she regarded 
him as a comparatively old manin whom it 
She turned 
to him with a sudden movement of childish 
abandonment. 

**l dou’t know !” she said impulsively ; ‘‘1 
don’t believe I care for anything.’ 


the 


No, 


the 


A woman might have felt impatient at 
such a confession, and would very likely 
have expressed her opinion in terse, em- 
phatic language to the effect that Miss 
Fielding wanted ‘‘a good shaking,” or 
“something to cry for.” A man of the 


world would have concluded instantly that 
the child imagined that she cared for noth- 
ing because she really cared for something 
which she could not get. But Kemp was 
not a woman, and had had very little ex- 
perience of women, and the childish plaint 
found its way straight to his heart. 


“But that’s a very wrong state of 
things!” he said kindly. ‘*What is the 


matter? What makes you so indifferent? 
You are too young to say that, you know; 
and much too young to feel it.” 

‘*But I do feel it,” said the girl, turning 
away her head and speaking less distinctly. 

He was silent for a moment, hardly lik- 
ing to take advantage of her confidence to 
ask further questions. He could well im- 
agine that Lady Fielding’s daughter might 
not have a particularly happy life; but he 
could not expect her to admit the fact in so 
many words. 

‘IT used to have fancies of that sort,” he 
said at last. 

“Did you?” said Daisy quickly, looking 
at him with a more personal interest than 
she had yet displayed. ‘‘And did you lose 
Did they pass?” 

“Of course they did!” replied Kemp, 
deeply touched at her pathetic eagerness. 
‘You didn’t fancy that you would be un- 
happy all your life because you feel misera- 
ble at—at eighteen, did you?” 

She was silent; her sensitive little mouth 
quivering slightly. 

‘*Did you?” he repeated as gently as pos- 
sible. 

‘‘Sometimes,” sbe answered at last, sadly 
enough. 

“Indeed you won't,” he assured her 
earnestly. ‘‘It wili all pass, and you will 
wonder that you ever cared at all. Things 
do come right, even in real life.” 

It seemed to him that she started slightly 
at his words, and the look which she wore 
as their eyes met was so exactly that of the 
picture that he almost fancied she would 
put her appeal into words and ask some- 
thing of him. Instead, however, she said, 
after a little pause: ‘‘Was Mr. Julian really 
obliged to go to the other end of London 
this evening?” 

Kemp felt so confused and surprised at 
the sudden question that he stammered 
hopelessly over his answer: but Miss Field- 
ing, though she could no longer doubt that 
the excuse was made up, did not make any 
She played with the 
feathers on her fan for a moment in a hesi- 
tating sort of manner, and then got up and 
said that they must go back to the drawing- 
room. 

**T haven't said anything that you mind, 
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have 12” he could not help asking as they 
walked back. 






























































BOSTON 


! 

and studied~-politeness; but when they | 
were alone she was friendly, confidential— 
and no more. 





“Oh. no!” she cried eagerly. ‘‘You've 


‘Tell me how much you know about the 
Fieldings,” he said to Hugh next evening 
as soon as he decently could. “I feel 
rather interested in them somehow. Miss 
Fielding, for instance; have you ever had 
much conversation with her?” 

‘I’ve hardly ever spoken to her since she 
came out,” said Hugh. ‘I met them in the 
country last autumn, and saw something of 
them because we were staying in the same 
house. But Miss Fielding seemed a mere 
child then, and seldom opened her lips.” 

“Still, if you were staying in the same 
house,” said Kemp, rather irritated at this 
bald statement, ‘“‘you must occasionally 
have had opportunities of judging what 
she was like. Had you never the curiosity 
to address a word to her?” 

“Oh. ves, of course I have spoken to her, 
I only meant to say that our acquaintance 
very slight. She al- 
ways very much in awe of her 
mother and her governess; but of course it 
was not supposed to be the thing for her to 
speak much to young men while she was in 
that transition period.” 

Did you think her interesting?” 


could form no sort of conjecture why she 
should have such a feeling, he had to give 
up the puzzle in despair, and trust to a 
happy combination of circumstances to 
make matters clear before them. 

One hot day in July founda large party of 
fashionably dressed people trying to make 
believe that they were enjoying one of 
Lady Fielding’s annual water-parties, and 
among them were Kemp and his friend. 
The former was thoroughly out of temper 
for once, for Lady Fielding, perhaps dis- 
trastful of his extreme wiilingness to walk 
into all her traps, saw fit to encourage 
Lord George Felton exclusively on this 
particular day, and snubbed his rival un- 
mercifully by way of a change. Daisy 
herself was looking flushed and excited, 
and her usual passive gentleness had given 
place to a sort of nervous restlessness. 

**Il declare, I don't know what to make of 
her!” cried Kemp in despair, to his friend. 

Hugh, who had been listening silently to 
a long string of complaints, raised his eves 
from the water and threw a swift glance at 
Miss Fielding. 


with one another is 


seemed 


asked 


‘*T believe she’d just as soon marry Fel-, 

Ke tip sd . ton as not.” added the other, bitterly. 
[ don’t know that I thought so,” replied “Don’t vou think she would? : 

his friend, with a considering air; ‘‘but “It would be a pity if she married a 


she may be, all the same. scamp like that,” said Hugh, slowly 


. » % . 2p”? areal , he ‘er * e . 99 
Did you like her?” persisted the other “Notif she cared for him,” murmured 
rather sharply; for it had occasionally Kemp, sulkily. 
struck him that the young man wore his| pre younger man looked straight in 


imperturbability as a kind of useful mask 
to conceal his emotions. 

Hugh looked up in some surprise. ‘Yes, 
| liked her very mach,” he said; and Kemp 
felt just as wise as he had been before. ‘I 
liked her,” he remarked after a pause, 

better than any gir! | have met since I 
came back to England. And I can’t help 
pitying her for being tied to that awful old 
mother of hers. I am sure she is made 
miserable from morning till night—in fact, 
she almost admitted as much to me; 
though of course she could not tell me that 
tna@t was the reason.” 

She never looks particularly 


front of him at the clouds about the horri- 
son. it struck Kemp for perhaps the hun- 
dredth time bow strangely expressionless 
his fair, clever face was. ‘‘What are you 
thinking about?” he exclaimed, laughing in 
spite of himself. ‘‘You might just as well 
have a set of features made out of wood.’ 

‘I’ve often been told that,” replied Hugh 
with a short laugh. ‘Il was thinking, how 
ever, that if you want my candid opinion 
about the case, I'll give it—though I have 
n’t the least right to have an opinion at all, 
as you know.” 

‘“‘Never mind; give it,” replied Kemp. 


cheerful,” ‘‘I’ve said before that I believe Miss 


admitted Hugh aa eam ae for Fielding will do whatever she is made to 
some minutes after this remark, and Kemp | qo, Very well. Make her marry you.” 


thought that the matter had passed out of 
head; but presently he looked up and 
said meditatively: ‘If you feel attracted 
Kemp. it would be an act of Christian 
charity to go in and rescue her from that 
brute, Lord Felton. Everyone 


‘‘But L don’t want to marry her against 
her will!” cried Kemp, indignantly. 

Hugh made no rejoinder, bnt again fixed 
his eyes on the clouds. 

“Surely, you dont imagine that that is 


his 


George 


< ‘ : what [I want?’ persisted the other, still 
knows that Lady Fielding has been doing oes teeth l 
porch np bring page em Sante and they | ‘*No,” said Hugh, biting his lip. Then 
o6g Sane ae ee ee Seager eee he threw another glance at Miss Fielding. 


‘‘And the girl herself?” asked Kemp. 

Hugh was silent for a mo.nent; then 
said, in the hesitating tone of a man who 
always speaks courteously of ladies, ‘‘I don’t 
know much about Miss Fielding, but 
wouldn't you imagine that she would do 
what she was told to do?” 

‘Then what’s the useof my taking any 
step inthe matter?” said 
nettled. 

“You might tell her to marry you,” said 
Hugh. ‘If you are emphatic enough, I[ 
dare say, since she must yield to some one, 


‘‘What [ meant was that it probably would 


it.” 

‘And her will, too, if Felton made 
marry him?” asked Kemp, breathlessly. 

“I’ve told you what I 
| Hugh rather abruptly, and he refused to 
: ; | answer another question on the subject. 
Kemp, & little | Atthis moment Lord George, thinking 
{that he had made his attentions sufficiently 
| conspicuous, sauntered up to a group of 
people with Miss Fielding, and gradually 


her 


that she will yield to you.” detached nimself from her. In a moment 
she w ne oy » > : , . 
ol oA my went Zs -xclaimed Kemp Kemp was at her side. ‘You haven't 

salle, a A neg e™P, | spoken to me all day!” he said reproach- 
‘‘considering how little you know of her, ; 


fully. 

Daisy gave him a swift, surprised glance. 
She had lost her excited manner, and was 
looking rather depressed; in answer to his 
remark she only sighed. 

‘‘Has Felton been boring you?” 
asked daringly. 

‘*A little,” she replied, in a very low tone. 

‘Lam going to row bow going home,” he 
went on with nervous haste. “Do you 
care for sitting in the bows of a boat?” 

*“*Yes,” she answered 


you seem very confident about predicting 
what she will do under given circum- 
stances.” 

‘‘Not confident,” replied his friend. ‘‘I 
did not mean to make any impertinent sug- 
gestions. Very likely she would refuse.” 

In spite of some inward irritation at this 
way of stating the case, the idea of rescu- 
ing the poor child from an unhappy mar- 
riage was not displeasing to Kemp. When 
he thought it over it seemed natural enough 


Kemp 


indifferently, ‘‘I 

that the dread of such an event should Bite Yeo arlerg He 
inake Miss Fielding pale and timid. And ga, oy ee our teste. thea.” 
somehow be fancied that if he could i. a , age Oi 
he said. They walked to tie boat in 


remove her into an atmosphere of tender- 


7 : silence. 
ness and induigence it would not be so very 


“Put this coat round you,” he 


difficult to win her love. But about this eee, Soe oar 'S Hgmt ovenstes as 
last point he had some doubts as time |” 7 i : 


Daisy accepted it in the s&me mechanical 
way and laid it on the cushions where she 
was going to sit. She seemed hardly to 
notice Kemp; but presently, feeling that 
there was a book in one of the coat-pockets, 
she drew it out. ‘‘Browning!” she said, 
and began to turn over the leaves at ran- 
dom. 

Suddenly she looked up. ‘‘Did you un- 
derline that?” she asked quickly, pointing 
to a verse which was thickly scored under. 

Kemp gianced over the page and read 
the lines from -‘A Pretty woman”: 

But for loving, why, you would net, sweet, 

Though we prayed you, 
Paid you, brayed you 

In a mortar—for you could not, Sweet! 

“No, I certainly didn’t!” he replied. 
‘The book isn’t mine—I don’t read Brown- 
ing. It belongs to Mr. Julian. Those 
must be his sentiments.” 

“Do you think that could be true of any 
. one?” asked Daisy, not raising her eyes, 
George Felton—with forced smiles and speaking in an almost imploring tone. 


passed on. It was difficult to tell from 
Daisy’s manner what she really felt. There 
were times when he was convinced that 
she did not regard him merely as one of 
the ‘‘catches” of the season for whom her 
mother spread so many nets; but there 
were other times when he was not so sure 
of the fact. For instance, when she saw 
him enter a crowded drawing-room in 
which they were both guests, she would 
look up with a slight start, and a strangely 
expectant expression in her eyes—some- 
times with a swift blush. But by the time 
he reached her side she often seemed paler 
and more preoccupied than ever; and 
though these, in turn, were not signs which 
absolutely forbade a flattering interpreta- 
tion, he was completely nonplussed by the 
Passive acquiescence, aimost indifference, 
with which she received any but the most 
platonic attentions. In her mother’s pres- | 
ence she treated him exactly as she treated 
Lord r 








said Kemp, very low. 


glanced at the page he started violently and | 
grew pale. 
when she called him to look at it, but 

it was blistered and blotted with tears. 


be her will as soon as you had made her do | 


think,” replied | 





COMMONWEALTH. 3 


‘*T shouidn’t like to think it could be,” | tive of satisfaction, when reason and mor- 
|ality shall dominate over blind instincts 


Daisy fell back upon the cushions, | and low ambitions, A conciliatory spirit is 


been very kind. I don’t know how to What surprised him more than anything | and hardiy spoke another word during the | proof against alienation and_ retaliation in 
thank you.” else was the surprise which she sometimes homeward journey. She seemed to be in- | manufacturing villages, while a haughty 
“You needn't thank me,” said Kemp. | displayed when he tried to put himself | tent upon the book, and kept her face hid- |soirit is sure to provoke unfriendly rela- 
“If you think me ‘kind,’ that’s all [ want.” upon a more intimate footing with her. | den behind it all the time. | tions, wherever it is exhibited. 
‘ Bart vt It was as though she had said: ‘This Afterward, when he was alone, Kemp | . - 
Il from you! I didn’t think you would have | took up the Browning, with the intention | Robert Browning in 1861. 
. said or done such a thing!” And as he of reading the poem ‘through. As he —_—_—_—— 


From American Notes and Queries. 
I was once shown and allowed to copy a 
now | letter written by Robert Browning’s sister 
}to an intimate friend of his wife's soon 
,after Mrs. Browning’s death. Now that 
a z the great poet has fought the ‘‘one fight 
aa | more, the best and the last,” which he so 
Conciliation. | courageously and even joyously anticipated, 
——_——__—— |} and his life’s experience has passed out of 


It had been fair and smooth | 


[Concluded next week. | 


BY REV. WILLIAM G. BABCOCK. jhis own keeping, it no longer seems the 
“Blessed are the peace makers for they | same intrusion upon a sacred personal sor- 
Twit te : Oy: ’ |row to give to others the glimpse which 
shall be called the children of God.” Our) this letter reveals of his bitter fight with 
Commonwealth has a board of conciliation | 


h Mea | grief, by quoting a few senences from it. 
and arbitration to promote justice and sym- Miss Browning says: ‘Poor Robert ar- 
=, by yen pmngiey tl peoreegy 4 " |rived the beginning of August, looking 
paps 4 aa re . seit alias : aoaaoe te -~ | wretchedly changed and crushed, suffering 
a nor Mihiy. ‘ nth . a Ons ye Mifiere : wll rf ; evidently from congestion of the brain, 
OF eg ae ae erences OF | and in fact so ill that it was quite impossi- 
opinion and policy are inevitable, and te- | ble for him to go on to Miss Barrett, as he 
‘ »j ’ ri j ro », . , . " » rar | - . _ M4 . id 
Se Ciiake = on quently crusted over | hag intended, but he went at once with my 
be ‘Ge 7 “ vo ith | father and myself to a wiid secluded spot 
tae ll lense mas on the sea-coast of Brittany, where we 
eplendid pe ea Pye A ' | stayed about seven weeks. 
upon to sacrifice our convictions at any) «The absolute quiet and seclusion, joined 
price. Every one should contend earnestly | ¢. the fresh air, did him good. He walked 
but with due humility and kindness, for | for hours every day, though often the only 
what he believes to be true, right and bén- |food of any kind he tasted was a little 
eficient, but what is a blessing to the home, milk Pen had his pony with him, and 
: ‘ : 


compromise is a 
Weare not called | 


the church and the commubpity, is a sweet- took lessons in swimming; he is looking 
tempered, large-souled peace maker, who | 


| very well, though ali his curls are cropped 


stands high enough intellectually and mor- | or ‘and he is dressed like an ordinary little 


ally to do justice to all sides of a question 


i eniake tha G060 1 | boy. He always avoids mentioning his 
and to appreciate the good im all persons. | mother; I think he has been frightened by 


Although truth and error, right and wrong 


: ; P | the effect it produces on his papa. 
are diametrically opposite, no one is com- 


| however, talks freely of her. 


Robert, 
When alone 


petent alone to know the truth, the whole | with me he would talk of her incessantly 
truth and nothing but the truth, nor to 


: for hours, and I was glad of it, as it seemed 
know the whole right and never do wrong. 


can unite. The right to oneself and all his “little name 
belongings is inalienable and we need not 


‘ oe 7 : Uncadenced for the ear” - 
wonder at nor disapprove of the past meth- | that forms the subject of one of her poems. 
ods of self assertion and self defence, ¢ 


. for | Phas further on, Miss Browning says: 
they are necessary and natural under the | ‘‘Now Robert has gone to London, and 
sire ste a i . » “tic » | > “ 5 ©. ~ ¥ 
circumstances. The proper and practicable | hay taken apartments in Upper Westbourne 
course for our generation is to investigate | Terrace He is occupied with Pen’s edu- 


en : to relieve his poor, burning brain and 

lhey who realise this fact are saved from | bursting heart Big om 

bigotry and denunciation, and are able to| Throughout the letter Mrs. Browning 

show parties in contention, wherein they iis alwavs called by her “pet name,” the 
| . 


without prejudice the vital truths and ad-| cation, and is also preparing a new edition 
vantages of differing systems in religion, | 


;of Ba’s poems, the whole of the former 
| edition having been exhausted within a few 
; days of her death.” 

“Pen” is, of course, a contraction of 
Pennini, itself, as most persons know 
| through Hawthorne, ‘‘a diminutive of Apen- 
nino,” aud the name sportively given to 
jyoung Robert Browning in babyhood, ‘‘be- 
|cause he was so very small; there being a 
statue in Florence of colossal size called 
Apennino.” 


politics, industrial policies, and their adap- 
tations to different stages of civilization 
and cultivate intelligence and goodwill and 
toleration. | 

The facilities for becoming acquainted 
with all the inhabitants of the globe and 
the accepted theory of the education of 
our race are breaking down mutual fear 
and hostility of sects, nations and parties. 
We are fast approaching the principles of 
mutual respect and human fellowship. Dif- 
ferences formerly considered fundamental 
and permanent are found to be trivial and 
| childish. 

We have discovered that truth will bear 
its own weight without being barricaded 
with passion and partisanship, that reason 
and common sense may be depended upon, 

| unbolstered by bishops, prelates and mon- 
archs : that free inquiry will elicit light and 
| security from unsuspected quarters; that 
power, wisdom and beneficcnce are imma- 
nent in the mass of mankind, and wiil come 
forth developed by suitable education. 
| Conciliation has its dangerous side. It 
is nobler to walk alone than to pretend af- | 
filiation when it does not exist. Priests, 
preachers, politicians, parasites of all kinds 
|are liable to be complaisant from selfish 
| motives, to suppress their real convictions, 
| if they have any, to prevent trouble We 
can sincerety unite only on those things we 
|hold in common. If we are advanced 





Ostriches in America, 


There are certain old traditions about the 
ostrich .which, I have been told by the 
owner of the California ranch, are falla- 
cious. He says that the ostrich does not 
bury his head inthe sand and imagine he 
is nnobserved by his enemies. On the con- 
trary he is a very pugnacious bird and 
always ready for a fight. Nur does the 
female ostrich lay her eggs in the sand for 
the sun to hatch them. To do them justice, 
they are quite domestic, and deserve a _ bet- 
ter reputation. Nor is the ostrich evec 
used for riding, as he has an exceptionally 
weak back; any person might break it with 
a blow from an ordinary cane. 

His strength lies in his great breast and 
his feet. He has one great claw, and a 
very small one, and with a terrible pre- 
cision he can bring down the large claw 
with a cruel force that will tear open any- 





enough in ability and character to appre-| thing not made of sheet-iron. 
| ciate and admire humanity in all its mani- Savage birds at best, they are danger- 
festations and in face of allits disfigure- ously so during breeding time. The twen- 
ments, we may consistently be complacent |ty-two birds brought to our California 


unto ail and do an immense amount of good | ranch 
in the way of joy and peace at home and 
abroad; but we are of no great account if 
| we are indifferent to truth and error; never 


commit ourselves to any cause for fear of | their nests were filled with water and the 
giving offence. Conciliation never settles | eggs were chilled; so the first season of 
any difficulty until itis settled justly and | their American sujourn was a failure. 
reasonably. Disinterested, intelligent love; ‘The ostrich makes its nest by rolling in 
is the only real pacificator,—but intelligent | the sand and scooping out a hole some six 
love makes no compromises with wrong- | feet in diameter, and, excepting an incuba- 
doing. Garrison saw clearly that there |tor-house, the Californian ranch requires 
could be no real abiding union of frechold- | no buildings for the use of the birds, 
ers with slaveholders and exposed the | though the land in divided off into pens 
wrongfulness of the compromises in the | fenced in, each about an acre in extent, for 
constitution of the United States. Through | the use of the breeding birds, every pair 
his heroic fidelity to truth, he prepared the | occupying one such enclosure. 
way for the abolition of slavery and acon-| ‘The ostriches live upon alfalfa and corn. 
ciliation or union of the states which has | Alfalfaisa grass cultivated all over the 
permanent foundations. |ranch; it resembles our clover, and grows 
Boards of conciliation and arbitration |toa crop some six times a year.—Anna 
are & great improvement upon the appeal | Kichberg King, in St. Nicholas for January. 
to arms and criminal courts. The scourge 
of war may become a thing of the past and PROF) rie 
universal peace be established. Theshame| 4 Sunday school teacher asked a little 
and disgrace of religious bigotry and per- | girl of her class if she had been baptized. 


trusted to their instinct and laid 
their eggs during the California winter, 
which correspond to their summer south of 
the Equator. It being the rainy season, 





secution will disappear when the supremacy | ‘‘Yes,” said the little girl, ‘‘two times.” 
of character shail be fully recognized. “Two times! Why, how could that be? 


‘It didn’t take the first time!” said the lit- 


tle girl.—Wide Awake. 


Marriage will nut frequéntly be a disap- 


pointment and life will be far more produc- 
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EVENT AND OPINION. 


Really, Boston is sick of la grippe. 


The dealers are screaming for ice. How 
else can they deal us ice cream? 

The season has been a trifle coy, but it 
appears to be here. Shovel it off. 

This has been a pretty cold January 


thaw, but we can stand more of the same. 


HHow doth the little busy Grippe 
Work harder far than bees, 
And wrest from every passer by 

The tribute of « sneeze, 


General Greeley is out with an elaborate 
statement of the causes 
season, but he omits to 
are to do about it. 


of the peculiar 


mention what we 


A compositor who had lingered too long 
with ‘‘Looking Backward,” announced the 
inaugural address of our good 
the work of Mary Hart. 


Mayor as 


There has been considerable fatality from 
the influenza, but if it had not come along 
to divert popular attention we should prob- 
ably all have been dead by this time, 
too much McGinty. 


from 


The wind whewed around at a great rate 
Wednesday night, if not at a two-forty gait 
and least at a its 
should 
have made a clean sweep of floating micro- 


forty-two, which 
exact rate of miles to the hour. It 


was 


bes. 


The cold wave brought out the sealskins 
that their unhappy owners have, up to this 
point, been unable to wear. 
great season though 
women who find 


It has been a 
for the impecunious 
sealskin unhealthful, and 
consequently wear plush. 

Our enterprising contemporary, the Ke- 
public, begins the new year ina handsome 
dress of new type, or perhaps we must say 
gown, to keep up with the procession. It 
is a bright and individual garb, as befits its 
wearer, and may be depended upon not to 
change color. 


So the West End Company is likely to 
apply for an elevated road charter. Well, 
it makes very little difference to the aver- 
age citizen who supplies the means of rapid 
transit, so we ‘‘get there” with due celerity 
—but the West End Company should 
read its last year’s resolutions! 


re- 


Influenza-and-pneumonia has proved a 
notably fatal combination, but it may not 
be more deadly than influenza-and-panic. 
Take your grip straight, and stay at- home 
till you are over it—which will not be in 
one day or two, unless you have the 
strength of Hercules to ‘‘pull through.” 


Spend at least eight hours of the day 
looking after the children. Scarlet fever 
is about, and diphtheria menaces. Keep up 
the health tone of the little folks, and look 
out for exposure. And though the teachers 
may look grim remember that there are 
things more important than ‘‘100 per cent.” 


It seems that Mr. Penney’s faith-cured 
daughter is to live after all, to the great 
disgust of physicians and agitators. There 
is little danger however that parents in 
general will experiment with the science. 
Tradition to the contrary, notwithstanding, 
children are not to be gathered from the 
gooseberry bushes. 


The Word's Fair is trembling in the bal- 
ance. Washington's representives were 
heard yesterday by the Senate committee, 
and to-day New York and Chicago present 
their claims. It will bea big triumph for 
Chicago if she secures it, and she is confi- 
dent that she sha ll. Meantime, the wire- 


pulling is something tremendous. 


Patrons of the Oak Square electric line 
are indulging in profanity, both loud and 
deep. With the New Year the management 
extends the Chestnut Hill line to the Tre- 
mont House but still turns its Oak Sq. pas- 
sengers adrift at Park Sq., and to emyha- 
size the invidious distinction forbids its 
conductors to seli eight cent checks to the 
Tremont House line. Nothing seems to be 
gained by the company beyond the cordial 
ill will of a considerable portion of Ward 


25. 


He depresses the spirits, 
vitality, feeds on the nervous 
ers the health tone of the whole 


that he does not know enough to 


his visit is over 


new. 


handsome 
readiness to meet unforeseen 
mands. 
nate thing to be obliged to overdraw 


resist an attack from a 


and let him feed upon 
till 
you can shake him off 


on the 
nervous depression is its right 
One sufferer decided to appear 
of convalescent, and, woman-like, 
first adventitious 
small bits of shopping. 


less. 
was sold, stated the 
duplicate volume in 
“lady” sent for the 
the 
walker; and the floor-walker sent 
superintendent of the department, and the 


floor and state her case; 


“I didn’t know 
idiot.” 


lady was certainly no idiot, 
at her repentant and pallid customer, and 
hurriedly proffered a seat. 


necessary to get fair play 
establishment. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Our Russian visitor proves very much of 
a bore. When he arrived on our shores he 
was something of a lion, and the set of 
peopte who clamor for every new thing had 
a certain curiosity to 


make his acquaint 


ance. 


But he is not select. We had been given 


to understand that he had predelictions for 
royalty ; 


and he first handed up bis creden- 


tfals at the Charles Street Jail. He struck 
up an intimacy with shop hands, and anon 
presented himself to the elite He was 
received with marked coldness—chilliness 


even, but he did not flinch. He came it 
with his grip and made himself at home 
He is not an entertaining guest. On the 


contrary, he takes the life right out of one 


fairly saps the 
forces, low- 


household 


and makes himself a supreme nuisance 
generally. And we are just discovering 


when 


or 
+ 48) 


In common parlance he 


sticks by. 


If we ever do break up the visitation of 
this unbidden intruder, can’t we hit upon 
some plan to checkmate him if he ever 


heads for us again? 


Seriously, la grippe is more of a bugbear 


than anybody anticipated. We had been 
led to believe that two or three days at 
most would make his victims as good as 


Perhaps it depends upon the victim 
Itisa very wise precaution to keep a 
balance at one’s bankers’, in 
ce 


unfortu- 


financial 


And itis really a most 


one’s 


normal allowance of strength in the daily 
treadmill; for when you have occasion 


to 


sneaking, life-sap 


ping foe you have no vim left to do it with, 


but succumb at his first grip on your vitals, 


like a 
well, nobody is yet ready to say when 


you varnpire 


The malady does its most work 


Irritability attends it, and 


telling 
nerves 
hand 

the 


man. 
in role 
used her 
to few 


strength do a 


She relates her ex- 


perience, with an odd mixture of amuse- 
ment and mortification. A peckage, pur- 
chased on the day of her attack, came 
home water-soaked, and as it chanced to 


| be a book, it was naturally rendered wo-th- 


She took it to the counter where it 


fects and asked fora 
The sales- 
upper saleslady; and 

sent for the 


for the 


exchange. 


upper saleslady floor- 


superintendent of the department was out 
and might not be in for some hours; but 


ithe shopper might go down to the base- 


ment and look for redress, and if she did 
not find it there she might go to the upper 


or she might wait 


until the superintendent came back. 


This shopper has the reputation of being 


even-tempered and of average good-breed- 
ing, but her head suddenly swam, and she 
electrified 
flashing out, ‘‘ What absolute 1DIOCY!” 


the wsssembled salesladies by 


And the head sales.ady freezingly replied, 


that I was much of an 


and the 
for she 


sales- 


looked 


The shopper apologized, 


People who are trying to pull out from 
the clutches of la grippe should not trust 


themselves among the tangles of red tape 


in a big 


retail 


Better stay at home and communicate 


with the big outside world by proxy. 


What an ideal existence it might be, to 


| the studiously inclined, to spend life among 


one’s favorite books, with time 
ate at will, re-reaaing old romances, delv- 
ing among scientific tomes, or letting the 


dear old poets sing their best-loved 


over aad over, till the melody stole into the 
suf- 


fusing all harshnesses with the tender mists 


heart, smoothed out all life’s tangles, 


of poesy. Then would terror 


and Grief itself stand an 


ing statue of 


every 
its frown inspir- 


Hope and Exaltation. 


But life is real, and grimly earnest. 
Every hour brings its task, and ‘‘half our 
knowledge we must snatch not take.” 

Sometime, somewhere, it should not be 
too much to hope, existence may offer pos- 
sibilities for the assimilation of the varied | 
stores that, in life’s rush and whirl, we so 
hurriedly accumulate. 

If not here, on some farther shore. Scep- 
tics, agnostics, materialists, write us what 
you will—at heart we all believe in an ex- 


istence further on. If not why try to live 


to any purpose here? Why painfully 
gather’ grains to fill a cup so soon to be 
shattered and dissolved into nothingness 


Yet with the same feverish intensity 
that leads the scholar to garner his golden 
stores, does the sordid miser, the crafty 
financier, the social devotes pursue the 


unreal phamtoms that, as no one questions, 
are of earth alone 


ask 


meantime, humanity, each 


Cui bono? we always, and no one 


And 


according to his bent 


answers. 

rushes on 

Til! meeting life’s quicksands 
We sink, with empty hans 

The found 

we are singularly slow to look up 

found 


connect 


solution is not to be here, and 
where it 
may b 
that 


world of sense 


Along the invisible 


the 


wires 
with the 
Lo 


and they, 


spirit world 


answers do come those 
in 


life’s meaning 


whose souls are tune ; and 


they only, 


Yet to some 


spell out 


natures, that way madness 
lies. The soul beats its bars and faints in 
the torturing effort to comprehend, to rec- 


oncile, 
unseen 

Who 
what is life without its sequel? 


is sufficient for these things—vet 


more needed than a renaissance of faith, 
since it is too much to hope that a new and 
sublime revelation is at hand. 


Impressible, imaginative people can build | 


a house of clouds for the soul to dwell 


There are exquisite ‘‘properties,” at hand. 


We have lost now the of 


that used to flash along our evening sky, 


Finger 


and open pathways along which any soul 


might, for the nonce, find its way through 
the open door. 


by electricity, and streamed from the tower 


of the Mechanic’s Building. All the same it | 


was the shining way along which the spirit 
swept to upper realms. 

The Observer saves the day and hour, a 
silver-letter hour, when that long shaft of 
unearthly radiance broke upon the sight,— 
slanting across the dark a star- 
less night and flooding like a divine irradi- 


brow of 


ating Presence the lofty spire and the high, 
open belfry tower of the New Old South. 
And all else was darkness. 

Others have described it, with the magic 
of poetic fervor,—as the Observer surely 
never will assume to do, but each could see 
it for himself, and feel it for himself. 

rhe we 
cannot go to heaven any more via the clec- 
ihe Maritime Exhibition 
has closed its doors, and, more’s the pity, 


Observer was merely saying 


tric search-light. 
at a loss. 
While in upper air, just one more obser- 


vation must be taken. Electric wires are 


not beautiful. They are usually a dreary 
tangle, more suggestive of cages and traps 
than of spiritual significance. But one 


night they were transformed. The Obser- 
ver had strayed to the unpopular region of 
Sq., and while waiting for a 
Cambridge car, was treated to a vision, 
which haplessly could not be fully read. 
Over the square tower of the Tabernacle 
stretched a grand bar of music, presuma- 


Bowdoin 


to luxuri- 


songs, 


} 
iose 


server, whil 


to rest upon the mysteries of things | 


Nothing is | 


in. | 


Glory | 
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ble celestial. Five lofty, glittering, parallel 
wires caught the reflected light and shone 
like silver 
the 
for the moment 


against the fathomless blue of 


night sky The spirit was caught up 


and listened for the strain 


that fancy stood ready to supply, as a pass 


ing wind stirred the grand wolian harp 


It spoiled it all to retnember the corpora 


tions. 


In a big city, or even in a provincial’ 


city, there is danger of spiritual myopia, 


but beauty-loving eyes need 
look up and not do 


severe the reflection 


not starve if 
they vn, and, however 


k out and not 


} 
lo 


il. 


bits of 


There ars things here and there, 
even in the heart of the city, that with the 
aid of a well-trained imagination, may be 


made to go far, and perform miracles 
And we need not get all 


our mstbetic en 
joyment through the optics Cultivated 
ears find Boston anything but barten of 
sources of enjoyment There is music in 
the air, and choice symphonies are offered 
for hard money and high pri 
The theatres have received afresh im 


pulse this weel Drawing cards have been 


beld out at every house in tow 

People who are partially under the 
weather do not attend t atres much; but 
sometimes the mountain comes to Mahom 
et It has chanced that way with the Ob- 


' 


housed with la grippe. 


Ifa 


presentative small people they 


given neighborhood affords any re- 


are sure to 


report sooner or later in the Observer's 
home sanctum. Sunshine will come in 
through the window, and children t the 
door 

Owing to a little rare leisure at ymmand 
their performances received upon this oc- 
casion unwonted attention [wo ttle 
school-girls were anxiously exploring book 
cases in search of short plays for parlor 
entertainment. 

“QO, here’s Hamlet!” cried on let’s 
| play that.” 

‘No, that has too many parts in it,” re 
joined the other, and was about to look 
farther 

*, play Hamlet,: by all means,” said 
their entertainer dryly. I should greatly 


enjoy seeing you play that.” 


Highly flattered, they seized 


play, and proceeded to deal out the char- 
acters impartially between themselves un- 
til 
persone, were used up. 


the cards, that is to say the dramatis 


At the suggestion of the audience they 
started in on the mad scene in Act IV, and, 


;}as time pressed, they dispensed with the 
Do not explain! Perhaps it was produced | 


conventional read 


r less slyly from their 


stage prompter, and 


their parts more < 
book. 
ished bravely, and 


‘*Horatoe” as they called him, flour- 


dominated the scene 
until gentle Ophelia entered 

Truly, innocence is a stout armor. 
of 


but those 


Their 


version ‘‘Hamlet” was unexpurgated, 


calm-faced younglings went un- 


shrinkingly through the ribaldry of poor 


j}mad Ophelia’s songs, which the Observer 


had unhappily overlooked, in assigning the 
i they reeled off 
of the angry 
as a stammer, 

They 


play; with equal sang Jro 
the bald bad 
Laertes, with not 


and charges 


much 


sO 


or a deprecatory glance 
quailed and 


same 


visibly 
the 
nation,” 


blushed, however, when 
‘dared dam 


—torrid 


choleric youth 


and sent allegiance to regions and 


bad company. 


It was a great show, especially as sun- 
dry hasty changes of costume were made, 
for consistency’s sake, when entered Gen- 
tleman, re-entered 
throngh the Act 


Ophelia, and so 


on 


The Observer is not doing dramatic criti- 
cism just now, but is proud to boast of 
having at last seen the play of ‘‘Hamlet” 
with Hamlet left out—that erratic Prince 
having left shortly before —for England, 
‘‘with flery quickness,” and ‘‘the wind at 
help.” 


It was show, but 


a 


great the box-office 
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ceipts were light, though there were two 
nile stars, and it is not in fora run. 


re 


ve 
rhe Horticultural Hall show still draws: 
wholly it must be conceded, irom mor- 
d tendencies on the part of the general 
for the reputation of the remarka- 


nature of the work has gone abroad, 


snd the whimsically inclined, not to say the 


rreverently facetious, are dropping in. 


Phe sarcophagi are becoming, in truth, the 
famous Hiiler caskets.” 

Devotion 
id doubt 
part of his widow of the lavish mag- 


to the memory of her departed 


ess inspired the conception 


ficen¢ ‘ 


kets. and ystentation and vulgarity sup- 


plemented worthier motives, as the work 


went on, none the less, 


Mrs. Hiller has done 


handsome thing by her lord. Inciden- 


taliv, and doubtless with secondary inter- 


she has provided no less handsomety 
f 
is sare rich, and somewhat gor- 
s in effect, but by no means awe-in- 
spiring They are too original for that 


vergrown in size, and light in 
t 


I y are wrought out in unstained 

i L y and brass. with more or less gold 
7s in elaborate. and somewhat 

rfluous gold knocker on Mrs. Hiller’s 
sarcophagus alone being valued at a round 
isand rhe hilarious occupations of 

he innumerabl cupids and children 
wrought upon their panels, and the gen- 
eral conception and execution of the alle- 


vorical tigures rob the exhibition of solem- 
a cheerful appreciation 
on the part ef the beholders, of the unique 
eatures of the show. Even the wax effigy 
lying in state, clad in the 


iy furbelows and billowy laces and 


. ident gems of her burial trousseau 
fails to produce a creepiness at the spine. 
She is such a resplendent blonde, and her 
lreamy wide open eyes and dolce far niente 

r ¢ tribute to the general sense of bou 

AU y 


As a scare it is not to be compared to the 
iwe-stricken peep at a set of humble but 


i-stained grave clothes which as the 


Observer has beforetime relatec, 


a grim old 
ady used to vouchsafe as a reward of merit 
on occasions when the youthful Observer had 
read lugubrious funeral hymns, and chapters 
on predestination, in a manner to call forth 


her approval. 


Posterity will know to whom these recep- 
tacles are consecrated. Gold medallions are 


t 


set on the side of each casket, containing a 
Mrs. Hiller. In 


each medallion, we are told, seven hundred 


group portrait of Dr. and 


and fifty dollars worth of gold is employed. 
Chere are also busts, fifteen inches high, of 
the worthy pair, and the Hiller coat of arms 
Death little 
Moreover, on the centre of the top, repos- 
Mrs. Hiller 
carved from the mahogany into a figure 
At her left on his knees, 
under her 


for which will have use. 


ng on a bed of flowers, lies 
about a foot long. 
with his right arm head, is Dr. 
Hiller, while on 
Hiller is the 


her right and facing Dr. 


ministering angel holding a 
Nor do the marks of identity end 


Mrs. Hiller is welcomed to heaven by 


cross 
here, 
Dr. Hiller, who sits among flowers at her 
side, and ‘‘by old-time caresses wakes her 
to immortality.” 

Dr. Hiller himself 
giory and finds 


breaks the way to 
Of this 
the canopy that crowns her sarcophagus 


his place alone. 


tt ’ 1 } 
eflectually tells. 


But space utterly precludes a description 
f the remarkable achievements of sculptor 
MacGregor. In his brass figures, however, 
Twelve 
y pound figures are ac the of the 
panels on each casket, and more remarka- 
le specimens of sculpture can hardly be 
conceived, outside typical gargoyles, which 
they closely resemble. Yet they represent 
respectively, the recording ange., the Sav- 
‘our, Christian with his pack, the angel of 
adoration, a wise man from the East, and 
Mar} and the Child. Each stunted figure 
is holding by an impossible attitude, usually 
by the distorted the base of the 


£enlus shines most resplendent. 


base 


toes, to 


, Casket, and the grotesque hideousness of 


»mbodied in these elaborate cas- | 


|! wasted on the desert air. 


the symbolism can hardly be imagined. 
Upon the face of Christ, in particular, the 
artist has done his worst; yet he 
affirms that he took his conception in part 


evil 


from the eye of faith, and partly from the 
steel engravings in a twenty dollar Bible 
which he bought for the purpose 

By all means take a look at the result, 
should the exhibition stay out its appointed 
six weeks. 


It is consolatory to know that it is all to 
the taste of the 
cerned, but 


pair most fatally con 


even Death must ‘‘grin a 


ghastly smile” at those gargoyles 


Ga. P 
FLEETING SHOWS. 
rhe curiosity I expressed last week re 
garding the fate of “Phyllis,” has been 
very promptly gratified. Never was a 
more candid admission of unsuccess than 


in its withdrawal after but a fortnight’s 
essay. It was to have been expected per 
haps; Mrs. Burnett's little idyl was 


“Soft, gentile, far too subtly graced 
ro suit the blunted pablic taste, 
Whose crude perceptions only see” 


* + * 


dramatic bea. 
large capitals 


as a rule, those 
ties which are writ down in 
and suggestively underlined. 


7 
*« 


Considering the arid atmosphere of the 
dialogue of more successful plays, it 
seem a pity that all those lovely phrases in 
‘*Phyllis” should go as sheer loss. It has 
been literally, in speaking them to the 
scanty and chilly audiences, sweetness 
How many, for 
instance, have appreciated the delicate, 
profound poetry of old Barney’s plea to 
Barrington, ‘‘This is the véry room wkere 
the girl has spent so much of her life; and 
can you, amanin love with her, leave it 
without so much as looking at it?” 


does 


e’6 
It has amused me vastly to note thie 
critics’ disapproval of Duval’s late, impul- 
trying to set Phyllis 
right, in the eyes of the nan who loves her. 


sive generosity, in 


It seems to me singularly youthful and in- 
discriminating to demand that we should 
never be shown on the stage what we are 


shown in life, every hour of every day; that 


on * * 


there is still some soul 


Or goodness in things evil 


They seem 
judge it a canon of 


else why their 
dramatic art 


protest ?—t« 
that he 


who is good shall be very very good, and 
he who is bad shall be horrid. But [ sus- 


pect that this is rather a tradition of melo 
drama than alaw of higher art. ‘Poor 


Duval is no villain, nor is presented as 
one; he is very traly and pathetically hu- 
man; through all his dislike of him Bar- 
rington realizes that Duval’s love of 
Phyllis rings true. ‘You have been more 
unselfish to her than I!” he says, with 
manly honesty. There is an exquisite 


irony in Duval’s own suggested compari- 
son of his faith in Phyllis wich Barring- 
ton’s doubt of her. ‘‘And she loves—you 
—man!” he cries. Life is full of such 
ironies.. It would time for adult 
criticism to admit their truth and empha- 
size their lesson when they are shown us 
in life’s mimicry 


seem 


~ * 
+ 


~ 
I was glad to see that Matherine Rogers, 
re-appearance in Boston,—a pathetic re- 
appearance indeed, in which her delicate 
beauty, her refined art, found as rude set- 
ting as would a blush rose, just touched 
with fading, ina wreath of glaring artifi- 
cial flowers !—wakened at least one critic 
to reminiscence of her good days, and 
ours, when she was leading lady of the 
famous stock company at the Globe. How 
charming she was, in those light and pretty 
English comedies! Never was daintier 
scene than poor Marlowe's wooing of her, 
in ‘“‘Our Boys.” All girlhood used to flush 
and tremble into her quaint and naive ad- 
mission, ‘‘I never was proposed to, be- 
fore!” Thereis no such droll, rhythmical 
English drawl on our stage, any more, as 
his, when he bent tenderly above her to 
inquire: ‘‘Well, and how do you like it?” 


* * 
” 


A beautiful performance, too, of that 
most beautiful little comedy, Gilbert’s 
‘-Sweethearts,” used to be that given by 
Mr. Cowper and Miss Rogers. I re- 
member how Cowper used to dread that 
first act; he was so conscious of his unde- 
niable stoutness, his undisguisable crows’- 
feet, at the moment when he had to confess 
himself ‘‘only a mere boy!” He would 
rather bear a buffet on the ear, he used to 
say, than the laugh—!light and unsyllabled 
but cruelly universal—that always ran 
through the audience as he gave that 
speech. But when he came back, the 
sturdy old East Indian, in the last act, he 
had his revenge on his audience, always; 
they paid for their laughter in quick, irre- 
pressible tears. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. ° 


> 

One face so brings up another; one rem- 
iniscence another. One cannot recall Kath- 
erine Rogers, Cowper, Marlowe, but inev- 
itably dear George Honey comes to demand 
that our memories of him take speech. 
With lamented Bishop, there left the stage, 
as it seems to me, the last comedian of the 
school Honey so richly represented; the 
vital, overflowing, unctious, rounded 
humor, which, with a breath, could show 
us the other side of its shining shield, and 
lo! our tears! Whata genre picture was 
Honey’s Middlewick! And yet, overwhelrp- 
ing as was its drollery, how safe and far it 
was from the fatal line of farce! Not all 
his ignorance or his vulgarity could alie- 
nate our sympathies from the poor old 
fellow whose love for and pride in his son 
were the pivot of his life. 

* 
** 

Speaking of Honey in ‘Our Boys,” re- 
minds me of a droll association I have, 
with one of his famous speeches in that 
bright little comedy, which at that time 
was the by-word of the town. There was 
something in his fashion of saying re- 
proachfully to Charlie, who has just con- 
that he did not see Vesuvius in 
eruption,—“‘But wy didn’t you ‘ave a 
heruption, regardless of hexpense? I don’t 
limit you, my boy, IL don’t limit you!”"— 
there was something in his fashion of say- 
ing this so fetching and so inimitable, that 
‘IT don’t limit you!” became the argot of 
the hour 


fessed 


* 
-_* 


I was, one spring day, on the deck of a} 


Cunarder ready to clear for Liverpool. The 
very uncomfortable ceremonies of my own 
adieux, over, | was at liberty to watch the 
groups around fe. A conspicuous figure, 
near by, stood George Honey, in animated 
talk with a group of very evidently Eng- 
lish friends, whom he was seeing off, to 
the characteristic accompaniment of floods 
of imaginary tears, shed into and elabor- 
ately wrung out of a large black-bordered 
handkerchief. Another group, also near 


me, included a young pair evidently parting | 


for the first time since a very recent be- 
trothal; she, as I guessed, on her way for 
the year in Europe, which stern parents had 
prescribed to test their very youthful at- 
tachment. The agonizing moment of part- 
ing had come: he was evidently cruelly 
uncertain as to whether, in such exceeding 
publicity, it would be good form to take 
the blessed privilege of a good-by kiss. 
Affection conquered ettiquette; and 
just as their lips lingeringly parted that 
there arose, fatally distinct, fatally apropos, 
from just behind them, George Houey’s so 
familiar voice. ‘‘I don’t limit you, my boy, 
I don't limit you!” itsaid. It was too much; 
even those beyond hearing 
electrically caught the fact of it; the deck 
of the old ‘‘China” from end to end billowed 
with laughter. Crimson and overwhelmed, 
‘‘my boy” fled for the gang-plank, and his 
poor little jiancee to seek the seclusion that 
a cabin grants. 


«2 —_/ 
* * 

Ido not believe—so the merriest shows 
of this world fleet into the sorrowful shad- 


ows that wrap the world around !—that poor | 
George Honey ever shared with those friends 


of his, another laugh than that in the echo 
of which they parted. For it was not long 
afterward that he, too, set sail; but for no 
earthly harbor. 

*« 

Further backward 
the old glories of the Globe, go by, with- 
out a thought of the older theatre still, 
from whose ashes, phoenix-like, the Globe 
arose. Pleasant 
and delightful evenings within its walls! 
Ilow many times, I incredulousiy question, 


bas the curtain of any theatre risen ona 
pleasanter scene, than that on which the 
the first night of 
was Farmer Allan’s 
snowy lat- 
the waits were carvlling | 
‘The first Noel that the angels did say :” 
“Dora” of 
the evening, was putting the last branch | 


the curtain 
“Selwyn’s” ; 
‘*Keeping-room” ; 
ticed windows, 


rose on 
the scene 
outside the 


dear little Mrs. Chanfrau, the 


great old 
ruddily. 


of holly up on the 
the fire burned 


clock ; 


its ‘‘muslin saucers;” you shall see 


you into a fit of laughter which demands 
sal volatile, then nevermore be theatre-com- 
rade of mine! 

DorotHy LUNDT. 


Prue Courtesy. 


It is possible to learn salutary lessons 
from all kinds of people, in all sorts of 
years ago, 
invited to a Chinese reception over the shop 
of Chi Lung, in San Francisco, and owned 
for good manners, she 
should not object to such an experience 


places. Anna Dickinson was, 


that, as a school 


oftener. 


| The seat on the right hand side of the 


it was | 


of the joke 


still:—we cannot let 


old ‘“Selwyn’s Theatre,” 


Shall we 
stay the evening through? If we do, I 
will promise you an after-piece of burlesque 
such as burlesque has ceased to be, having 
stripped itself of drojlery with its garments | 
of decency, and put on silly vaporing with 

Stuart | 
Robson’s ‘‘Captain Crosstree;” and if, in 
his first speech, the amazing contrast of his 
Falstafflan figure and ferocious words, with 
that Punch-like squeak of his, does not set 
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entrance farthest from the door is the post 
of honor. To this was [conducted, mounted 
in state on a high-backed chair and left to 
my own devices, to behave as well as [ 
knew how—and so fell into disgrace! Tiere 
came to me a sedate-looking servant, carry- 
ing a huge box divided into compartments 
crowded with nuts and sweetmvats. 

What did Ido? Looked at it, picked out 
a half-dozen goodies from the half-dozen 
sections, put them on the broad, flat arm of 
the chair thatserved as a table, and watched 
the progress of the man and his box to my 
next neighbor, who, to my amazement, 
took but one sugared drop. Tne box moved 
on to one and another and another, and 
each one helped himself to a solitary sweet, 
while I gazed with horror at my o-vn pile. 

I lost appetite, and watched the sedate 
servant cross to the left-hand side. Did 
the first of celestial hosts take one sweet, 
and then stop, | should be lost! But no, 
he gathered a handful to surpass my own, 
and heaped it on the table beside him. 

I breathed ayain, the more freely asI saw 
one and all follow his example. 

Afterward [ learned that had I enter- 
tained these people at my table, and had 
one of them torn a chicken limb from limb 
with his flugers, he would have done no 
greater violence to our code of good breed- 
ing than [ had done to theirs. The ques- 
| tion remains whether I should have had the 
courage to fall foul of mv dinner in the 
same violent manner for the sake of putting 
|my guest at ease. 
| Mayor Hart's second inaugural message 
was the concise, practical and business-like 
| document that was to be from 
| the practical and business-like character of 
the man. Nothing, indeed, is more out of 
place than attempts at elaborate literature 
in a municipal document. Mayor Hart has 
exactly the rightidea of such a paper, he 
|has also the right idea of the needs of the 
|city, and we can look forward with confl- 


expected 


dence to a year of safe, sensible and 
nomical methods at the city hall. 


eco- 


There is every reason to be confident that 
the height of influenza has been passed, and 
|that this epidemic is now on the decline. 
It is a most fortunate that this is so for it 
has proved itself much more fatal than was 
generally anticipated and the record of 
deaths in the early part ot the week was 
truly of an alarming nature. On Monday 
85 deaths were reported, but as several of 
these belonged on Sunday’s list, a fairer 
estimate could be based upon Tuesday’s 
list which numbered seventy-three. If this 
rate were continued§$ for a week it would 
make something over 500, an increase at 
| least 150 percent over the average rate for 
‘this time of the year; and such an increase 
must be viewed with alarm. Wecannot be 
too thankful for the noticeable decrease. 
In other parts of the country the epidemic 
has shown no signs of abatement, but in 
Boston it seems certainly to be on the wane. 
Caution is however, still most necessary to 
those who have been affected and are again 
about their ordinary vocations, for a large 
number of the fatal cases have resulted 
|from the careless exposute of convales- 
|cents. Those who are so fortunate as to 
be about again after an experience with la 
grippe, must guard themselves with unu- 
sual care. Those who have not had it must 
be thankful therefore, keep out of the 
draught, stay in nights, and think no more 
about it; fof worse than exposure is worry. 


Mid winter is now upon us, and thank 
fortune! it has brought crisp air and flying 
flakes. The social life of the season may 
now be esteemed at its height. Nothing 
among social events is more delightful than 
the suppers—or more properly dinners—that 
are given by bachelors to their friends in 
| the private dining-rooms of our best hotels. 
Many of these suppers are given at the 
American House both because of the supe- 
rior accommodations there afforded, and 
because of the careful attention that Messrs. 
Russell and Sturgis always give to such 
affairs. 


The recent Carl Farmer was a gifted 
man, but lacked the self-control and indus- 
try to take the unapproachable position 
which was within his reach. In compass, 
quality and volume, his voice was one of 
ithe most magnificent basses ever heard. 
It extended from C below the staff to the 
F above. When his complete biography 
appears, it will startle by the number of 
parts which it will show that he has per- 
formed, many of them being written for 
him. As anactor, he was far above the 
average of opera singers. His Falstaff was 
a fine effort. He made his first appearance 
here Dec. 14, 1858, in ‘*The Hoguenots,” at 
| the Boston Theatre, the company including 
| Piccolomini, Poinsot, Laborde and Briguole. 
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NEW LITERATURE. 


‘Isabella of Castile,” is the name of a 
very pretty little volume that has just come 
from Chicago. It is the work of Eliza 
Allen Starr, and it contains a very well 
written sketch of the life and character and 
times of Queen Isabella. This book is 
particularly interesting at this time when the 
subject of the World’s Fair is being agi- 
tated. It has been published largely in the 
interest of the Queen Isabella Association. 
The net proceeds of the sale of this beauti- 
ful work will be devoted to the furtherance 
of the objects of the Association. 

("Isabella of Castile.” By Eliza Allen Starr: 


Cc. Vv. Waite & Co, Publishers, Clark and Rand 
dolph Streets, Chicago. | | 


It is a pleasure to have reproduced for 
general reading even one of those admir- | 
able and beautiful stories, ‘‘The Lost Tales 
of Miletus.” ‘‘The Secret Way,” which | 
the publishers here bring out in loxurious 
form, is one of the most interesting and 
picturesque of these famous stories; half 
mystical in motive, told in lovely and most 
musical rhymic verse, rich in stirring Iinci- 
dents, aud holding the reader's charmed at- 
tention from the opening to the close. To 
recall to a generation which has almost for- 
gotten it, such work as this, is to do lit- 
erature a distinct service. The book is 
fully illustrated and by drawings worthy of 
the text. Mr. F. O. Small, the artist, is 
evidently and genuinely in sympathy with 
his subject. 

[The Secret es By EK. Bulwer Lytton. 
Sa by F. O. 3m 
Co. 


Illus- 
all. Boston: D. Lothrop & 


If Mr. Black had cut down his latest story 
by two-thirds and omitted those far, far 
too familiar chapters on salmon fishing, he 
might have made ‘Prince Fortunatus” a 
readable book. As it is, the story is unde- 
niably tedious, many of the conversations 
interminable, and the whole recalls the re- 
mark of one of Mr. Lellan’s mountaineers : 
though ‘‘only "bout half an inch deep, it 
makes out to trickle a right smart while.” 
The hero’s love atfairs are of the most com- 
plicated description, as in the course of the 
tale he developes a consuming admiration 
for one young woman, is betrothed to a 
second and marries yeta third. It is need- 
less to say there are many quaint and charm- 
ing bits of description; the dawn-time re- 
hearsal of the comic opera is very freshly 
written, for instance, and but that it is an 
isolated incident, with no discoverable 
relevance to anything else in the book, 
would recall Mr. Black's earlier and alas! 
apparently quite lost manner. 


| Prince Fortunatus. By William Black. New 
York: Harper & Bros.) 


‘“Foot-Prints of Christ,” by Wm. M. 
Campbell is a well-written book. The au- 
thor’s style is a happy combiyation of vigor 
and simplicity. For subject matter he has 
chosen an inexhaustible theme. Beginning 
with the boyhood of Jesus, he passes to 
the striking scenes that made up his life. | 
The book contains sixty chapters, treating | 
as many distinct topics. The book is ad- | 
mirable in spirit and style, and excellent in 
moral tone and teaching. It would be a} 
good book to put into the hands of young 
people. It would also be very suggestive 
to preachers, religious teachers and 
workers. 


| Foot-Prints of Christ. By Rev. William M. | 
Campbell. New York; Fank & Wagnalls.| 


“Beneath Two Flags,” by Maud B. 
Booth, is partly an explanation, and partly 
a vindication of the ‘Salvation Army.” 
The author is the wife of Marshal Booth, 
who is the son of General William Booth, 
founder and leader of the whole movement. 
As the Marshal and his wife have charge 
of the American work, and as she has been 
identified with the Army for eight years, | 
she is presumably qualified to write intelli- 
gently oa the subject. The author says: 
‘Is it not time that the Salvation Army | 
should receive from all Christians—ay, 
from all lovers of humanity—more than 
sufferance—more than mere absence of per- | 
secution? If this book results in breaking | 
down the walls of prejudice and indiffer- 
ence with which so many have fortified | 
themselves against the Salvation Army in 
their own cities, its aim will have been at- 
tained.” 


| Beneath Two Flags. By Maud B. Booth. New 
York; Funk & Wagnalls. 


‘‘Unitarianism, its Origin and History,” | 
is a volume of sixteen lectures delivered | 
last winter in Channing Hall, Boston. The 
first lecture is on ‘‘Early Christian Doc- 
trine,” and it was delivered by Rev. Joseph | 
Henry Allen. Dr. Peabody of Harvard, 
contributes the second lecture on ‘‘Christi- 
anity from the Fifth to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury.” In the third lecture Rev. Seth C. | 
Beach discusses Unitarianism and the Ref- 
ormation. The fourth lecture is by Brooke 
Herford on Unitarianism in England. In 
the tifth Rev. J. H. Allen discusses the con- | 
tact of American Unitarianism and Ger- 
man thought. Inthe sixth Dr. George E. | 
Ellis considers the church and the parish in | 
Massachusetts. Next Dr. Peabody takes | 
up the early New England Unitarians. Dr. | 
George W. Briggs lectures on Channing. | 
Amo 
are 


| lent one. 


| of the interest to come. 
Stronger Will'” by the author of ‘‘Monica,” | 
|the second is ‘‘To be Given Up,” by Kate 

Eyre, author of ‘For the Good of the | which the two sides of the question are 
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| Renaissance,” by Rev. Francis Tiffany; | 


‘*Theodore Parker,” by Rev. E. 8. Stewart; 
Unitarianism and Modern Literature and 
the same subject in relation to modern bibli- 
eal and modern scientific thought. Dr. 
C, C. Everett contributes a lecture on the 
relation of unitarianism to philosophy. 


Unitarianiem, Its Origin and History. A course of 
sixteen Lectures. Boston Unitarian Association 
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PERIODICALS. 
+ The New Moon for January has an ample 


and interesting table of contents. Stories 
alternate with verses and both are followed 


| by timely commentaries and much household 


information. Lowell, Mass. 


Truths of Nature, a monthly journal of 
natural science, edited by Joseph M. Wade, 
has now reached its thirteenth number, and 
its success seems to indicate a continued 
and prosperous existence. Joseph M. Wade, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


The January number of “Our Little Men 
and Women,” is a veritable New Year's 
number. It is full of the holiday spirit. 
Its illustrations are very much to be admired 
and cannot but please many youthful be- 
holders. There are many interesting arti- 
cles about boys and girls, camels and dogs, 
and some very entertaining verses on al! 
kinds of topics. D. Lothrop & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


The December number of Annals of Sur- 
gery, a monthly review of surgical science 
and practice, contains much matter useful 
to practical surgeons. There are also sev- 
eral cuts illustrative of recent operations. 
The magazine is edited by L. 8. Tilcher, A. 
M. M. D., of Brooklyn, gv. Y. and C. B 
Keetley, F. R. C. A., of London. The 
American publishers are J. H. Chambers & 
Co., 914 Locust Street, St. Louis. 


With the first number in January Littell’s 
Living Age begins its one hundred and 
eighty-fourth volume. It continues to pre- 
sent in convenient form what is most essen- 
tial to American readers in current litera- 
ture. Its value grows with the constant 
growth of this literature, and its impor- 
tance to all who wish to keep step with the 
intellectual progress of the time can hardly 
be overrated. 


The first number of the new vear con- 
tains many articles of value,notably the fol- 
lowing : Current Influences on Foreign Pol- 
itics, Blackwood's Magazine; Among the 
Americans, by Arthur Monteflore, F. R. G. 
S., Temple Bar; The Old Missionary, a Nar- 
rative, by Sir William Wilson Hunter, K. 
C. §.1., Contemporary Review; A Highland 
School Forty Years Ago, Murray's Maga- 
zine; The Moravians and the Lepers, Spec- 
tator; Blinkers, Leisure Hour; and choice 
poetry. Littell & Co., Boston, are the pub- 
lishers. 


The January Number of Belford’s Maga- 
zine might with considerable propriety be 
styled a Jefferson Davis number. 
article in the number is entitled ‘‘Anderson- 
ville and other War Prisons,” and comes 
from the pen of the late Confederate chief 
tain. Later in the number comes an auto- 
biographical sketch by the same author, and 
the first editorial article is on the same sub- 
ject. The complete novel in this number is 


entitled ‘‘In Circe’s Toils,” and is written | 


by Meta De Vere. Among the other con- 
tributors are John Habberton, LeLancey 
Pierson, John F. Hame, M. G. McClelland, 
Edgar Fawcett, Rebecca Cameron and the 
genial William Nye. Belford’s isa progres- 
sive and ever entertaining mygazine. The 
Belford Company, New York. 


The number of Cassell’s Family Maga- 
zine that ushers in the new year is an excel- 
There are the opening chapters 
of three serials which give unusual promise 


Family,” while the third is ‘‘In the Wild 
West” bythe author of ‘Paul Knox, Pitman.” 
Besides these there are short stories of 
excellent quality and descriptive articles. 
There are moreover a batch of receipts for 
making ‘‘Delicacies for the Winter Tea- 


“‘Table,” and a word with the Family Doc- 
| tor on the subject of invalids’ diet. 
| there are the fashion letters from London 


Then 


and Paris.—Cassell & Company, Limited, 
New York. 


Practicality and variety are the prominent 
characteristics of the number of Good 


| Housekeeping (122) for January 4. The 


paper entitled ‘‘A Screw Loose in the House- 
hold Machinery” is very stimulating to the 
processes of thought, but with the wide 
differences of judgment as to what are the 
best ways of ‘‘managing” the home expen- 
ses, the problem suggested by the paper is 
not likely to prove easy of solution. ‘‘Prac- 
tical Window Gardening,” by Mrs. M. J. 
Plumstead, ‘*‘Mending Day,” by Sarah A. 
Peple, ‘‘School-day Dresses for Little 
Misses,” by a school teacher, ‘‘Our Children 
and Their Treatment,” the first of a series, 
and others are especially practical and use- 
ful papers. The other contents are up to 
the mark. A correspondent makes a vig- 


the remaining subjects discussed | orous attack on Edward Bellamy’s co-opera- 
“Transcendentalism, the New England ‘tive housework scheme, and there is the 


The first | 


The first is ‘The | 


| James G. Blaine. 
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AMERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 


Central Location. 


250 Rooms. 


-Largest - Dining-Room - in - Boston. - 
Fully Equipped to Supply Dinners to Large and Small Parties. 


Large and Well-Furnished Sample Rooms for 
Commercial Travellers. 


RATES, $2.50 per Day and Upwards. ROOMS without Board,? $1 per 


Day and Upwards. 


The high standard for which this house has been noted wil. be fully 
maintained and improved wherein possible under the new management. 


RUSSELL & STURGIS, Proprietors. 


attraction of a pew prize puzzle. 
W. Bryan & Co., Springfield) Mass. 

Among the most welcome of periodicals 
that come from month to month to the 
reviewer's table is the Cosmopolitan. Ex- 
cellent in its mechanical construction, most 
artistic in its illustrations and new and in- 
teresting in its contents, its place among 
current literature of the day is a high one. 
The opening paper in the January number 
is on the artist Bouguereau and comes from 
the pen of Callor Beckwith. Columbia Col- 
lege, most abundantly illustrated is the sub- 
ject of an instructive paper. Mayo W. 
Hazeltine writes a paperon ‘‘Thrones That 
Will Totter Next.” Wm. H. Ballou de- 
scribes the sugar industry. One of the 
most interesting papers in the number, 
brightly written and most generously illus- 
trated is ‘‘Fameus Beauties,” by Elizabeth 
Bisland,. the energetic young woman who in 
behalf of the Cosmopolitan is now running 
a race around the world against Nellie Bly 
of Mr. Pulitzer’s paper. Miss Bisland ex- 
pects to make the circuit of the earth in- 
side of seventy-five days, and her progress 
is being watched with interest. The Cos- 
mopolitan Cor. Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
way, New York. 


Clark 


The January Eclectic, the first number of 
Vol. 50, New Series, has discarded its old 
cover and comes to us in a new garb. The 
title-page is strong, neat and attractive, and 
the table of contents is conveniently printed 
on it. The steel engraving opening the 
new volume is a picture of ‘Pisa, Italy.” 
The opening article is Robert Giffen’s dis- 
cussion of Monometallism and the Silver 
Problem, which all interested in this great 
economical question will read with interest. 
Lady Gaskell is the contributor of a very 
sensible and suggestive paper on the wo- 
man question, under the title of ‘‘Women 
of To-Day.” Mrs. Leckey furnishes a 
highly readable paper entitled ‘‘The Gar- 
dens of Pompeii,” recreating delightfal 
scenes in a dead city. Vernon Lee and 
Madame Darmesteter relate two of the 
charming old Christmas legends in a very 
attractive style. Sir Joseph Fayrer, a 
world-famous authority, writes on ‘‘The 
Venomous Snakes of India’ in an enter- 
taining but scientific style. Max Muller con- 
tributes a suggestive article, ‘‘What to do 
with Old People,” and the paper by Mr. Sy- 
monds, ‘‘A Page of My Life” relates the 
author’s experiences in Switzerland with 
great brightness and relish. Other inter- 
esting articles will also attract the reader. 
Published by E. R° Pelton, 25 Broad Street, 
New York. 

The North American Review for January 
which begins the one hundred and fiftieth 
volume of that sterling periodical, is one 
of the most important numbers ever issued. 
The first fifty-four pages are occupied by a 
discussion on Free Trade or Protection, in 


ably and brilliantly presented by the Right 
Hon. William E. Gladstone and the Hon. 
Mr. Blaine’s contribution 
is an answer to Mr. Gladstone's, and is pub- 
lished by special permission of the latter at 
the same time with his own. The two 
together make a feature which in brilliancy 
has never been surpassed, if, indeed, it has 
ever been equalled, in the history of peri- 
odical literature. As so much space is 
occupied by this discussion, sixteen pages 
have been added to this number of The 
Review (making one hundred and forty- 
four pages in all), in order that a great 
variety of other interesting matter may be 
presented to the reader. The recent death 
of Jefferson Davis lends particular interest 
to his reminiscences of General Robert E. 
Lee, whom he characterizes as ‘‘gentieman, 
scholar, gallant soldier, great general and 
true Christian.” An exceedingly interest- 
ing article is ‘“‘A Romance of Old Rome,” 
told by Rodolfo Lanciani, Professor of 
Archeology in the University of Rome, 
and author of ‘“‘Ancient Rome in the Light 
of Recent Discoveries.” In ‘By-gone 
Days in Boston” the Hon. Charles K. Tuck- 
erman furnishes some highly entertaining 
recollections of Webster, Choate, Chan- 
ning, John Pierpont, Lyman Beecher, 


Father Taylor, and other ceiebrities of the 





olden time. Still another instalment 1s 
given on the subject of Divorce, the con- 
tributors this time being all women. Al- 
though with some noticeable differences, 
there is substantial agreement between Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, Mra. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps (Ward), and Jennie June. In the 
Notes and Comments, Herbert D. Ward 
writes on ‘The Trick of Alliteration”; Ma- 
rion Harland tells the plain ‘‘Truth about 
Female Criminals”; Professior Peter Town 
send Ansten makes some suggestions as to 
‘“*The Fature of Manufacturing”; and Wil- 
liam Mathews, LL. D., has a timely word 
to say in reference to ‘‘Quotation and Mis- 
quotation."—The North American Review, 
New York. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


The Albany Book Company announce for 
publication Janaary 10, 1890, ‘‘An Experi- 
ment in Marriage,” by Charles J. Bellamy, 
the brother of Edward Bellamy, author of 
the great success ‘‘Looking Backward.” 

George Gissing’s powerful story of the 
proletariat, The Nether World, which Arch- 
deacon Farrar took occasion to praise in a 
recent number of the Contemporary Review, 
has met with such a brisk demand in En- 
gland that the London publishers have just 
issued a popular edition. In this country 
the book has already been published in 
popular form by Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

Stanley's letters, telling the story of 
Emin’s rescae, and accompanied by illus- 
trations and a map showing the traveller's 
route from the Congo to the coast, will be 
published early in January by Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers. Sir William Mackinnon, 
chairman of the Emin Pasha Relief Com- 
mittee, adds some interesting material to 
the volume. It is understood that this 
book will not in any way trench upon Mr. 
Stanley's great work, which cannot possi- 
bly be published for several months. 

It is not often that two members of the 
same family choose the same profession. 
But it seems that Edward Bellamy, the 
author of ‘‘Looking Backward” and Charles 
J. Bellamy, the anthor of ‘‘An Experiment 
in Marriage,” announced for January 10, 
1890, are both members of the Hampden 
County (Mass.) Bar, and Journalists as 
well as authors of novels. Edward Bel- 
lamy has published four books including 
his ‘‘Looking Backward.” Charles J, Bel- 
lamy will have published four when ‘‘An 
Experimentin Marriage” is issued. If this 
last novel of Charles J. makes the sensation 
that ‘‘Looking Backward” has done, the 
parallel will be even more remarkable. 

The Transatlantic, the new Boston mag- 
azine, will begin the new year with a Ru- 
benstein number, apropos of the great Rus- 
sian composer's recent jubilee at St. Pe- 
tersburg. Besides an account of the jubi- 
lee celebration, the number will contain ex- 
tensive extracts from a recent autobio- 
graphical sketch of Rubinstein, giving the 
most striking and interesting incidents in a 
life of which little has heretofore been 
known; also a remarkably fine portrait of 
Rubenstein, with a fac-simile of his auto- 
graph, written in Russian. Still other fea- 
tures will be acompilation of articles on 
the causes and effects of the Brazilian revo- 
lution; a novelette by Zola, entitled ‘Ihe 
Morrow ofthe Crisis,” which caused the 
suppression of the French‘journal in which 
it was originally published ; the preface of 
a new book written by a Paris journalist, 
to show that Jeanne d’Arc was never 
burned at the stake; and numerous shorter 

rticles. The music of the number will be 
a divertissement from Fingal’s Wedding, 
by B. M. Colomer, the work that won the 
Rossini prize in Paris for 1889. 


WESTGATE & JOHNSON, 


FIRE INSURANCE, - 


45 Kilbv Street, Room 10, Boston, 
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For THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE CHARMED DOE; 
Or, the Legend of the Fountain. 


BY Ss. T. SUDDICK. 


(mid the wild and romantic scenery of 
old Crawford county, Missouri, and almost 
n the center of the county, stands the 
pleasant little town of Steelville which, 
with its quaint old court house, seminary, 
white dwellings, and pleasant gardens, 
living away down in a low green valley, 
hemmed in by ‘everlasting hills,” looks 
like a “bird in her nest,” or as Jerusalem 
did in days of old when it was said of it, 

as the mountains are around about Jerusa- 
iem, so the Lord is around about his 
people.” 

From the base of one of these hills, near 
the head of the valley in which the town 
stands, springs a beautiful, sparkling foun- 
tain of clear, cold water, and forms a 
basin ten or twelve feet in diameter, hemmed 
in by dripping, mossy rocks, covered with 
ferns and water grasses, which bend over 
and reflect their green leaves in the pure, 
clear water beneath. 

From this basin the water runs in &@ con- 
stant stream, almost large enough to turn a 

ill, down through the town, and away 
yeyond, affording abundance of water for 
man and beast. 

Now it is of this fountain, and the legend 
connected with it, I propose to write, and 
as near as I can ‘will tell the tale as it was 


told to me - 

Long years ago, long ere the foot of 
white man ever trod the valley ground 
where Steelville stands, a warlike Indian 
tribe dwelt there, and laved, with dusky 
palm, the water, with which to cool their | 
burning thirst, upon returning from the | 
war path, from yon fountain ‘neath the 


hill. 

By this same fountain their council fires 
burned, and there, when war with others 
tribes was ended, they smoked the pipe of 
peace, 

In avast cavern beneath the hill from 
which the fountain flows ‘twas their belief 
the ‘‘Great Spirit” dwelt. 

Hence if any sorrow stirred the heart of 
warrior or dusky maid, they went and 
breathed it there, if any of the tribe were 
ill, the water ot the fountain was the cure, 
and there, at even-tide the wild forest maid- 
en told the ‘‘Great Spirit” the story of her 
love, or hate; and as night advanced apace, 
and all the rest had laid them down upon 


| within the white man’s box. 


| alone looked out beyond the row of dusky 
| forms to where the pale-faced maiden stood 


their beds to sleep, a maiden was wont to | 


come alone and sit upon a mossy stone, 
upon the fountain’s brink, and gaze into its 
depths with sad and earnest face, and lis- 
ten to the murmur of the water as it rip- 
pled out from beneath the rocks—in solemn 
awe, as though the ‘‘Great Spirit,” in those 
murmurings spake, and bid her be gentle, 
kind, and good. 

Her form was graceful as a fawn; her 
hair was of a golden hue, her eyes were 
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its mistress’s good, sprang first, and with 
her horny hoofs, cut the snake in two, and 
saved her life. 

And so the summers waxed and waned, 
and the winters came and went. The fawn 
grew up to be a doe, and lost its spots. 

The maiden also grew, and ripened into 
early womanhvod, and dressed as did the 
dusky maidens of the tribe, in robes of fur, 
with ankles, arms, and bosom bare, and as 
she grew the mark upon her bosom grew— 
the imprint of the leaf and stem. 

At last there came a day—a sad eventful 
day it proved to be—when white men came 
with beads and powder, and ball to trade 
for fur, and all the Indians were gathered 
round, each with his fur to trade for things 


And Esso came among the rest and 
stood and gazed at the sparkling beads 
and things spread out upon the ground. 

Among the traders there came aman of 
noble bearing—a man whose soul seemed 
not sordid with the love of gain, and he 


and gazed; looked long and earnestly, as 
one whose senses were charmed by some 
strange and powerful spell; and charmed 
indeed his senses were, and well they might 
be, for he saw the well remembered mark 





his long lost sister Eveline. 
He smothered back the cry of joy that 
was almost on his lips, and although he 


| longed to hold her in his arms—yet he knew 


large and blue as the sky above; her face | 


as fair and fragile as the lily of the valley ; 
and her heaving bosom bore a mark, the 
imprint of a leaf, with stem, and edges 
notched. 

Here was a face and form long to be re- 
membered, and well the Indians knew she 
did not to their dusky tribe belong, but 
was stolen when but a child. from her home 
away beyond the mighty river. Yet was 
this pale faced maiden loved ,by an Indian 
brave, a chief among his tribe. 

And although his love was strong and 
deep, it was not by her returned, because 
she knew him to be cruel as well as brave; 
for ottentimes had she seen him wash his 


| spoke to his companion, in answer to some 
| question 


(new that he was jealous of the pale-faced 


dusky hands below the fountain, after re- | 


turning from the 
stream run red with human gore, and 
seen, around his waist the bloody scalps of 
those that he had slain. Some of these 
scalps came off the heads of maidens fair, 
and some from chidren small, which 
showee plainly that he spared neither the 
fair, the innocent, or young. 

And so she shunned him and would not 


war path, and seen the | 


listen to his tale of love, but wandered off | 


alone and 


sought the fountain, there to | 


pour forth her grief and still the unrest of | 


her soul. 
And he, lover like, would follow her with 
stealthy tread and hide himself behind some 


| at the fountain’s brink. 
led up, but did not flee away as she had done 
| from the: Indian, and this the Indian saw 


mossy stone and gaze with rapture at her | 


lovely face as she unconscious sat. 

The Indians called her Esso-Ree, ‘‘the 
wandering star,” and in their rough way 
loved her, and gave her the freedom of the 
camp, except when strangers were about, 
or white men came to trade from the East— 
away beyond the river might, and then 
they watched her, every move with jealous 
eye, for well they knew that in that direc- 
tion lay her distant home. 

_There was but one thing in the Indian 
Village that Esso loved, and that was a 
beauteous spotted fawn. It came with its 
mother doe one night to drink at the foun- 
tain, and Esso herself as active as a deer, 
caught it, and by her gentle handling calmed 
its fears, and made it tame; and ever after- 
wards it was her constant companion and 
faithfol friend. 

Once when a large rattlesnake was coiled 
ready to make the fatal spring at Esso’s 
bosom bare, the fawn, ever watchful for 


| with jealousy and hate, had left his hiding 


| aside the fata] ball and save the maiden’s 


| hiding place above the fountain. The faith- 


| My sister Eveline!” 


the Indians well; he knew a heavy ransom 
would be placed upon her head, and so he 
determined to steal an interview and make 
himself known—-get her to remember him 
and home,—and then steal off with her and | 
fly for life. | 
At length the magnetism of his long con- | 
tinued gaze drew her attention; she looked 
up, their eyes met, and long they looked, | 
her color came and went, and came again. 
She felt a strange sensation at her heart. 
Some remembrance within her bosom, long | 
dead seemed to stir anew, and when he} 


| 
upon her bosom, and knew the maiden was 


asked, something in his voice 
caused her heart almost to stop; and so 
she turned and walked away and left the 
group. 

Her spirit filled with a strange unrest, a 
something long ago remembered — long 
since forgot. And as she turned she met 
the gaze of her Indian lover fixed on her in 
in a look of stern rebuke, and then she 


stranger. 

’"T was night again, and Esso sought the 
fountain; seated herself upon the mossy 
stone; and wondered much what those 
strange sensations were that so stirred her 
soul to its profoundest depths. 

The Indian lover took his gun, and with 
cat-like tread moved round and sought his 
ful doe laid at and all was 
stili. 

Ere long a manly step was heard, and the 
white man’s feet pressed the mossy stones 
The maiden start- 


Esso’s feet, 


with flashing eyes. The trader advanced 
with arms extended, and with tones that 
were soft and low he cried, ‘Oh, Eveline! 


That name—that long forgotten name ;— 
that voice, what meant it all—she stood 
one moment with her hand upon her fore- 
head pressed, and then with acry of rec- 
ognition she rushed into his arms, and the 
brother and sister, long separated were 
locked in loving, close embrace. 

The Indian lover, with his soul on fire 


place, and had advanced almost to the 
edge of the rocks above the fountain, and 
with a deadly purpose in his savage eyes, 
and ready rifle, leveled at the maiden’s 
heart, he stood with finger on the trigger. 

Oh, for some guardian angel then to turn 


life! 
No guardian angel came to intercede, but 


ball sped through her heart, and she sank 
down a lifeless corpse at her brother's 
feet. 

Just then the doe sprang on the Indian 
with such force that he came headlong 
upon the rock below, stunned and bleeding, 
almost at bis victim's feet; and then again 
she bounded high in the air and lit with 
awful force upon his face; her sharp and 
horny hoof enters his eye and penetrates 
the brain, and he also a lifeless corpse, 
mingles his blood with hers. and makes the 
stream run red below. 

Then the doe, with velvet tongue, softly 
licks her mistress’ hand, touches with her 
nose her brother’s cheek as he kneels to 
chafe his dead sister's brow, then bounds 
away within the forest’s depths. 

The brother wrapped his sister's lifeless 
form within a robe of fur and bore it sor- 


quart of cold water. into a double boiler; 
add a teaspoonful of salt, and stir for a 
moment to mix. Stand it over a brisk fire 
and boil it without stirring for two hours, 
or until the meal has consumed the water 
and the mass has a thick, jelly-like appear- 
unce; push it to the back part of the range, 
where it will steam over night. In the 
morning bring the water in the under boiler 
to a boil; then turn the oatmeal carefully 
into alargedeep dish. Do notstir orscrape 
with a spoon. If properly cooked it will 
turn out like boiled rice, each grain swollen 
to fuur times its normal size, and no two 
sticking together. Serve warm with sugar 
and whipped cream, or with plain, thick, 
sweet cream. 


‘FARM NOTES. 








rowing away, to give her a Christian burial 
in an eastern grave. 

The Indians took up their chief and de- 
posited his remains in a mound among their 
other dead, which mound may still be seen 
not far away. 

The fountain lost its healing virtue for 
the tribe, which plainly showed that the 
“Great Spirit” was displeased. 

Esso’s doe was often see drinking from 
the fountain and licking the rocks where 
her mistress lay upon that eveptful night; 


and many a hunter wasted his powder and, 


ball on her, Sut all in vain. 

Her life was charmed, and the Indians 
yet believe that the pale-faced maiden’s 
spirit and the charmed doe are one. 

So time passed on, the Indians moved 
away, and white men came and built the 
town. The legend of the fountain is known 
but to few. 

But still the villagers in returning from a 
hunt will say! ‘I shot ata fine fat doe to 
day, but in some way missed her clear.” 

Ah, little know they at what they shot, or 
of the charmed life she bears. 


AROUND THE HOUSE. 


An egg boiled ten minutes cannot be 
mashed, as it is like rubber, but if boiled 
twenty minutes it can be reduced to a pow- 
der. It is very easily digested in this state. 
The sauce is thinner than the usual white 
sauce. 


For cleaning carpets on the floor use one 
pint oxgall to a pailful of water; after 
washing apply cold water to rinse out the 
oxgall, and finally sponge as dry as possible. 
A composition for cleaning wall paper on 
the wall is made of plain bread crumbs. 


To clean brass by acid dip, make the brass 
clean from all grease or varnish by dipping 
in a hot strong solution of potash and rinse 
in hot water, then dip in strong nitric acid 
for a few seconds and then in hot water. If 
the color is not clea at first, dip again. 


To varnish the leather covers of books: 
Use bookbinder’s varnish, which is made 
by dissolving pale gum sandarac three 
ounces to one pint 95 per cent. alcohol, dis- 
solve cold and decant. Apply very quickly 
with a small soft sponge, like wiping the 
surface lightly. It is the excess in quantity 
that makes the color run. 


If desired to boil an egg soft, put it in 
cold water and allow it to come to a boil. 
In this way it is as a jelly thronghout, botb 
the yolks and whites. Boil on the back of 
the stove slowly in hot water for seven 
minutes. Poached eggs can be cooked in 
this way put into water just below the boil- 
ing point, and cooked slowly, and they will 
be nice, soft and delicate, even if kept in 
the water fifteen minutes before serving. 
The bread crusts go into the oven, and are 
used for crumbs for croquettes. One egg 
and one large piece of toast cut out with 
a biscuit cutter, then garnished with bread 
points, makes a pretty dish for convales- 
cents who are just recovering their appe- 
tite. 


This is said to be the best way of cook- 
ing oatmeal: Put four tablespoonfals of 





fiend instead. The finger moved, the leaden 


the finest quality of Lrish oatmeal, with one 


If seeded down to clover or good grass, 
keeping the pigs in the orchard from now 
until fall will be an advantage to the trees, 
the fruit and the hogs. 


There is no good reason why the best 
varieties and species of huckleberry should 
not be found growing in every garden where 


blackberries are cultivated. 


Sow a ‘‘patch” of rye; it will furnish 
green food for the fowls this fall, next 
winter when the snow happens to be off, 
and in the spring before the grass starts. 


| Apple-trees may be transplanted, either 
| in the fall or spring; but in sections sub- 
ject to severe freezing and thawing spring 
|is the better time. As all the roots cannot 
be taken up with the stem, the branches 
should be shortened so as to preserve the 
balance between the top and the roots. 


The statistician of the department of 
agriculture estimates the total value of oxen 
and other cattle—as contrasted with diary 
stock—in the United States to be $14,515,- 
708 less than the value of the same stock 
at the time of closing his report last year. 
Dairy stock has maintained its value. 





The teeth of the hen are the gravel stones 
taken into the gizzard, that marvelously 
constructed machine whose muscles act like 
clock work grinding the grains and seeds. 
And from December to May they are de- 
pendent upon him who feeds them for their 
supply. As these become worn and smooth 
they are expelled, and give room for the 
sha'p, angular pieces which must be pro- 
vided. Look out then:for a supply of 
coarse gravel sufficient for the entire win- 
ter.—Maine Farmer. 


Washing Windows. 


There isa right and wrong way to wash 
windows, and as this operation is usually 
dreaded, the following method will doubt- 
less be appreciated, as it will save both 
time and labor: Choose a dull day, or at 
least a time when the sun is not shining 
on the window, for when the sun shines on 
the window it causes it to dry streaked, no 
matter how much it is rubbed. Take a 
painter’s-brush and dust them inside and 
out, washing all the woodwork inside be- 
fore touching the glass. The latter must 
pe washed simply in warm water diluted 
with ammonia—do not use soap. Use a 
small cloth with a pointed stick to get the 
dust out of the corners; wipe dry with a 
soft piece of cotton cloth—do not use linen 
as it makes the glass linty when dry. Pol- 
ish with tissue paper or old newspaper. 
You will find this can be done in half the 
time taken where soap is used, and the re- 
sult will be brighter windows. 

Consumption Surely Cured. 


‘To the Editor :— 

Please inform your readers thatI have a positive 
remedy for above named disease, By its timely 
use thousande of hopeless cases have been perma- 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two_ bottles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers wno 
have consumption, if they will send me their ex- 
press and P.O. address. Respectfullv, : 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pear! St., NewYork. 


There are 196 women operators in the 
grand operating room of the Western Un- 
ion Telegraph Co., in New York. 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


If a‘‘Gold Mine” produced at the Tremont 
Theatre, this week, by Mr. Nat Goodwin 
and his company, prove something less of 
a success than the farcical comedies which 
in the past have poured a fortune into the 
coffers of this very talented young actor, it 
is neither the fault of the play nor of Mr. 
Goodwin. Ltwill beattributableto the utter 
and exasperating inadequacy of the sup- 
porting company, who from greatest to 
least, seem to find the atmosphere of legit- 
imate comedy so depressing that they are 
utterly unable to bear up against it. They 
enter, their lines are spoken; they go out; 
and so would it be with a band of mario- 
nettes; and for liveliness the odds would 
be heavily in favor of the latter. Nothing 
but a deep-rooted conviction that every- 
thing dramatic which has once crossed the 
line of farce has entered the domain of 
tragedy, can explain the awed solemnity 
with which Mr. Goodwin's company as a 
whole, enter upon their work. 

This is very much to be regretted; for 
the play isa pretty and amusing one, and 
Mr. Goodwin's choosing to identify him- 
self with it, and thus with high and genu- 
ine comedy, is such an immense step for- 
ward and upward that it ought to be 
crowned with immediate and thorough 
success. We have often taken occasion to 
deplore Mr. Goodwin's waste and prostitu- 
tion of fine natural gifts, by using them 
to interpret only coarse and shallow farces. 
The American stage is to be congratulated 
on his new departure. Mr. Goodwin jis not 
yet at home in his new sphere. There are 
moments when he suggests the discomfort 
of a Bohemian in a dress coat; when he 
evidently resents the forbiddance laid by 
his new art, on the old easy, false, familiar 
ways of the /farceur, on which he has so 
long relied to win from his audiences trib- 
ute of unceasing laughter. But his effort 
is sincere, strenuous, intelligent and sur- 
prisingly successful. He demonstrates, 
beyond a peradventure, his ability for legit- 
imate comedy; and his touches of pathos 
are thuroughly manly and true. The come- 
dian reaps a somewhat cruel harvest for the 
wild oats the farceur has sown, in the foolish 
and irritating laughter with which the au- 
diences greet every speech of Mr. Good- 
win, however gently serious or honestly 
pathetic. But Mr, Goodwin has, we are 
sure, the pluck and perseverance as he has 
the intelligence and ability, to conquer this 
and every other obstacle in his path to the 
heights of true comedy acting. 

“A Gold Mine” is, as we have already 
said, a very amusing play. Its central fig- 
ure is Silas Wolcot, who comes to Eng- 
to dispose of a gold mine of which he is 
sole owner. The central incident of the 
play, is his disposing of this mine, ata 
great disadvantage, to obtain the money 
with which to pay off the liabilities of a 
bright, reckless lad, whom ill-considered 
speculation had brought to the verge of 
ruin. Though left in London, on the 
Fourth of July, ‘‘dead broke” and without 
a friend, Wolcot does not permanently suf- 
fer for his generosity, bnt flads, in an un- 
expected fashion, fortuns and a charming 
wife. The plot is original; the text rich 
in bright epigram, ‘‘the morality of a man 
who has never been tempted isn’t a virtue; 
it’s an hypothesis,” is an instance of these 
clever sayings. Of Mr. Goodwin's acting, 
as Wolcot, we have already spoken. Bar- 
ring an odd suggestion of youth, which, 
speaking through fresh voice, alert gesture 
and airy quickness of movement, belies the 
evidence of Wolcot’s gray hair and frequent 
statement of his forty years, the imperson- 
ation is very realistic; its Americanism is 
intense; no one could voice more delicious- 
ly the aspiration of ‘“‘going to England to 
found a funny ‘Punch’!” His touches of 
pathos, too, are American in their reti- 
cence, their homely expression, their deep 
reality. 

**A Gold Mine” will hold the stage for 
the coming week; to be followed, on the 
20th inst. by the first production of ‘‘Col- 
onel Tom.” 

ee 

The long anticipated Casino Company of 
New York, in the great New York 
success the ‘‘Drum Major,” began its Bos- 
ton performance at the Hollis Street Thea- 
tre, Monday night. Pauline Hall was not 
there,and that was of course a distinct dis- 
appointment, for Pauline Hall is a very 
considerable part of the Casino Company 
and her absence from any cause is a matter 
always to be regretted. Her absence on 
Monday night being due to the death of 
her brother, in New York, was a matter 
particularly for regret. But such is the 
merit of the opera as it is produced by 
Mr. Aronson’s Company that even with its 
brightest star temporarily out of the firma- 
ment it is sufficiently radiant. The music 
is not, to be sure the very best that Offen- 
bach has produced, but it is, notwithstand- 
ing, of a bright and sprightly character, 
and is none of it so heavy as to be oppres- 
sive. And by the interpolation of a num- 
ber of particularly popular airs, as for in- 
stance, the ‘‘Father Victory” march and 
Gounod’s waltz song, the pleasure of the 
evening from a musical standpoint is not a 


little a ted. Whatever may be said 
against such interpolations from the stand- 
point of art, they certainly have much to 
recommend them and are upon the whole 


to be approved, when they distinctly add | 
The | 


to the musical merit of the piece. 
story as itis told in ‘Fille Da Tambour 
Major,” has been considerably gchanged in 
the present version, but Mr. Max Freeman 
and Edgar Smith, through whose efforts 
these changes have largely been made, have 
had an eye to the appreciativeness of an 
American audience, for the ‘‘Dram Major,” 
as presented this week at the Hollis, is 
certainly a more facetious production than 
its original. A light opera must be light 
not only in music but in text, and there 
must be an adequate mixture of mirth with 
its music to make it a ‘‘go,” and such a 
mixture as this the translators have brought 
about, for the ‘‘Drum Major” is certainly 
funny. Perhaps, however, its strongest 
hold upon the audience is that which it 
effects through the eye, for many of its 
scenes are to the last degree pleasing, pre- 
senting pictures that are perfect works of 
art. Among the bright young women, 
good-looking as well as bright, who cortri- 
bute most to the pleasure of the audience, 
itis no more than right to mention the 
ever popular favorite, Georgie Divine, and 
Miss Eva Davenport, who on the opening 
night took the part of the Major's daugh- 
ter in place of Pauline Hall; nor should all 
mention be omitted of the delightful sing- 
ing of Miss Grace Golden, or the com- 
mendable stage presence of Miss Florence 
Bell. Among the men Mr. Powers, Mr. 
Edwin Stevens, A. W. Maklin, and John E. 
Brand are worthy of praise. 
ee 

At the Boston Theatre this week, battle, 
murder and sudden death hold gory sway, 
and what Mrs. Langtry calls the ‘‘dear, 
dirty galleries,” rejoice and lift up their 
voices. ‘‘My Jack” isa melodrama ef the 
melodramas; the spectator revels in ‘‘ber- 
lud,” and comes at last to feel himself de- 
fraudedif five minutes go by without 
bringing a murder. The plot is complica- 
ted to that degree that the conscientious 
critic who proposes to rehearse it, cannot 
safely leave the theatre until the cnortaip 
has been down some minutes. Jack Mere- 
dith, the hero, is subjected to something 
likea score of moving accidents, by flood 
and field; ‘‘moving” being, in this case, a 
literally correct adjective, since one of 
these accidents is the blowing-up of a light- 
house, and another the struggle with can- 
vas billows which rolland rock until the 
spectator calls aloud forlemons. The cen- 
tral incident is the frequent change of own- 
ership of a packet of papers which prove 
Jack's heirship to a baronetcy ; by no means 
a novel conception, but rather cleverly 
managed, and leading to several quite 
thrilling surprises. Another novel and 
really dramatic situation, is the persuading, 
by the villian, ofa blind and _ half-crazed 
mother, that Jack is the murderer of her 
son; and her resvive to kill him as he sleeps 
by her fireside, after his long wanderings, 
in what he believes to be the happy security 
of home. This scene is really admirably 
played and commands a better than amused 
attention. Miss Katherine Rogers, as the 
mother, does emotional work of a high or- 
der, well within the modesty of nature, but 
strong and deeply moving. In point of 
fact, the excellence of the acting through- 
out, puts the play itselfto shame. Mr. Gil- 
mour plays a capital ‘‘Jack”, stalwart, 
virile, sincere; Miss Evesson, who was 
welcomed back to Boston with noteworthy 
enthusiasm, was a sweet and winsome Dor- 
othy; Mr. Lackaye made the gentlemanly 
villian quite unpleasantly probable; and the 
comic business—which was painfully busi- 
ness-like, by the way—was in excellent 
hands. The scenic effects are good, some- 
times conspicuously so. The desert scene, 
in particular, is beautifully set and sug- 
gests, almost cruelly, the loneliness, the 
scorching weariness of the days of the 
hero’s wandering over ig treeless wastes. 

‘*My Jack” will hold the stage for anoth- 
er week. 


. 
s+ 
We note with sincere regret the early 
disappearance of pretty ‘‘Phyllis” from the 


‘stage of the Boston Museum. Tonight she 
holds court for the last time. In our last 


hoping that Mrs. Burnett's play, vith all its 
somewhat glaring faults of construction, 
might score a success; but it seems that 
those faults have, inthe public apprehen- 
sion, outweighed the delicate charm of the 
dialogue and the strength of the character- 
ization; and the play has distinctly missed 
success. It is to be hoped that its disap- 
pearance is not final. If Mrs. Burnett 
would consent to submit it to the thorough 
revision of a practical playwright, it might 
yet win the hold on public favor which in 
many ways it well deserves. 

Its production has left more than one 
abiding impression behind it. For instance, 
that in Mr. Errol Dunbar we have an actor 
of uncommon strength and impressive sin- 
cerity, from whose work, especially in 
classical and Shakesperian drama, we have 
reason to hope much. And again, that Mr. 





issue we stated at length our reasons for | 


| for years to come, under the profitable dis- 


'cipline of stock-company work, will some 
day bean eccentric comedian second to 
| none on the American stage. 

Next week Mr. Pinero’s beautifal play of 
‘Sweet Lavender” is to be put on for eight 
performances only. 


- 
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| “A Legal Wreck is a play with which 
Boston audiences are already fairly familiar, 
| having seen it presented on several different 
occasions by some excellent companies, 
| containing some of the most popular and 
competent actors of the day. It need not 
| therefore, at this late day be minutely de- 
iscribed. It has been given this week at 
the Howard Atheneum by a company that 
possesses’ several members of very fair 
ability; and to one who had never seen it 
previously presented, by people of wider 
reputation, there would not be much to ask 
\from the present company. Thomas Riley 
takes the part of the scheming lawyer with 
considerable ability. The Captain Smith of 
| Richard Baker is far from being a perfect 
| piece of work but it has many good mo 
j}ments. W. D. Ingram asthe hero of the 
play is not altogether happy, though his 
defects were not of a conspicuous charac- 
ter. A lack of animation might perhaps be 
the most appropriate criticism, a criticism 
applicable to a certain extent to the com- 
pany as a whole. 


al 
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At the Globe Theatre, this week, Mr. 
Robert Mantell has appeared in a brilliantly 
spectacular production of the ‘Corsican 
Brothers.” With the gigantic 
which stand behind the dual role of Louis 
and Fabien, as performed of old by such 
artists as Booth, Fletcher and many an- 
| other, it is an act of courage for an actor, 
young and modern, to essay its enactment. 
To Mr. Manteil’s credit be it said that he 
|does so with no small degree of success. 
At moments a trifle loud, conventionally 
| tragical and declamatory, he for the most 
| part is effective in the best fashions of ro- 
mantic drama. The duel scene is thor- 
oughly, almost savagely well done. The 
scenery and costumes are very handsome, 
Mr. Mantell’s noble physique is a factor in 
his success which every brother artist may 
envy him. 

Next week Rosa Coghlan will bring to 
this favorite theatre, the strongly emotion- 
al drama of “Jocelyn” which met last year, 
with so much favor. 

os 

At the Park Theatre this week, large au- 
diences have attended the performances of 
‘*Article 47,” with Miss Clara Morris in her 
familiar assumption of Cora. As an exhib- 
‘ition of power of a peculiar order, the 
| performance will always attract attention 
jand command an audience. Play-goers 
who ask not food but stimulation, and pre- 
| fer their theatrical dishes spiced with cay- 


/enne, will always flock to such dramas as | 


“Article 47.” Of the effect of them on the 


|public taste, we have neither time nor | 


will just now, to speculate. The play 
play is adequately given, and nothing has 
| been lost from the dark fascination of the 
mad scene, in Miss Morris’ hands. 

Next week we are promised a change of 


| bili, and are to see Miss Morris in her long- | 


| famous impersonation of ‘‘Camille.” 
. 


*-* 
| Atthe Gaiety and Bijou next week a 
strong and attractive bill will be presented, 
| including several new variety novelties that 
}are sure to attract large crowds. The elec- 
tric aeolian still occupies an important 
place in the theatre where it will be heard 
in concert exhibition daily at hours hereto- 
tore announced. Under the direction of 


Mrs. Newhall, the new Superintendent of | 


| the decorations, the annex has been com- 
pletely overhauled and many important im- 
provements made. Over the oak box office 
at the left of the entrance beyond the tickct 


takers’ stand handsome lambrequins of | 


plush and gold relieve a bareness that has 
, heretofore existed. Tropica! plants and 
| some rare orchids are artistically grouped 
with antique statuary and bric-a-brac, pro- 
ducing an inviting and beautiful effect to 
| greet the patron's eye as he leaves the 
| wintery street behind and enters the play 
|house. New features attract one’s notice 
|on every hand and there are so many of 
| them and in such variety that more than a 
general reference cannot be made at this 
| time. 

| While every one wao enters the Bijou for 
| the first time is surprised with the elegance 
|of the surroundings, in consideration of 
prices asked, their wonder is by no means 
equal to that which greets them upon en- 
| tering the Bijou of Philadelphia in a similar 
way. 

*- * 
- 


The Grand Opera House has enjoyed good 
houses during the week of ‘‘Faust.” Next 
week, Charles L. Davis will be at this 
house in his new fplay, ‘“‘One of the Old 
Stock.” The story deals with a Vermont 
| farmer, Uncle Alvin Joslin, who is ‘‘one of 
the old stock,” his home-loving but high- 
|spirited wife, a beautiful daughter who 
prefers city gayeties to country doings, 
&@ speculator who can be villainous or right- 
eous as occasion demands, a money lender 
| who begins and ends a thorough scoundrel, 


traditions | 


PARK SQUARE 


BILLARD HALL, 


E. H. C. JOY, Proprietor, 


166 & 168 Columbus Ave. 


— J 


New and First-Class Tables ! 
Large and Well Ventilated. Hall ! 


Choicest Brands of Cigars on Sale. 


166 and 168 Columbus Ave. 





the equanimity with which he submits to 
having his head chopped open, the usual 
burlesque on a country bumpkin and an 
ancient maiden, besides several other char- 
jacters, who are utilized in several ways. 
|The girl rans away from home, returns 
penitent, Alvin gets in trouble, a sheriff is 
ready to sell his old home, etc., and, fora 
windaop, the villian is dragged off in mana- 
cies, while Joslin and the rest dance ‘‘all 
hands around” to express their delight at 
the restoration of happiness. 


Seine oe 
MAX O’RELL’S LECTURE. 


The Star Course of Monday night enter- 
tainments has most properly been very 
popular, as the entertainments have been 
for the most part of a high order, but it is 
doubtfal if any one of. the whole year has 
equalled in interest to the greater part of 
the audience the lecture given on Monday 
night by the celebrated Max O'Rell. To 
those who had read his books there were 
|} many reminders tn the lecture of his writ- 
ings, but the reminders were agreeable 
rather than otherwise, for even the utmost 
familiarity with his breezy sketches would 
in no way dull the interest of hearing the 
man himself talk. The subject on Monday 
night was a triple one, taking up in suc- 
cession the Englishman, the Seotchman, 
and the American. M.Blouet is nothing if 
not witty, and rarely from a lecture plat- 
form have there come so many neatly 
turned epigrammatical sentences. But in ad- 
dition to the entertainment afforded by his 
most humorous observations, was the ad- 
ditiona! pleasure of feeling that the lectur- 
er had indeed been aclose observer and 
that his opinion in the three characters he 
portrayed were in a marked degree accurate 
|and just. His portray of the Scotchman, 
was perhaps on the whole the most divert- 
ing. M. Blouet is sure of crowded houses and 
a welcome through all his lecture tour and 
he deserves all the attention he will receive. 





Stage Whispers. 





‘-Ferncliffe,” the new war play, is coming. 


Exit ‘‘Phyllis” into a bower of Sweet 
| Lavender. 


| Boston waited impatiently for Pauline 
| Hall, before passing verdict on the *‘Drum 
| Major.” 


It is to be hoped those charming gowns 
}worn in “Phyllis” will not wholly vanish 
| with the withdrawal of the play. 


| And so, despite its long New York run, 
| **Bootles’ Baby” has not proved a pecuniary 
/success. It deserved better things. 


“The New Magdalen” and Camille” are 
|to be performed at the Park Theatre next 
week, the second and last of Miss Morris’ 
engagement. 


Next Monday will be a good old-fashioned 
‘‘Museum Night”: charming play, and a 
royal chance to welcome back Mason 
| and Annie Clarke. 
| The dramatic critic of the Herald did not 
Show himself a Yankee, in his guesses as 
| to what happened after he left ‘“My Jack” 
}in mid-career. In the matter of who muar- 
| dered whom, in the last acts, he sadly mixed 
| these babies up. 

1 

| The Kendals will most probably take home 

| to England with them, as the fruits of their 

}toil in this country between $75,000 and 
|¢100,000. In many theatres in which they 
j appear, outside of New York, the price of 
seats has been raised. 


The “Black Cat” suggests, as the reason 
|why the players in ‘My Jack” do their 
roaring so gently, that most of them have 
| lately been playing in ‘‘Little Lord Fauntle- 

roy,” and their nature is, so to speak, sub- 
dued to what it works in. 

‘Colonel Tom,” though it is an American 
play, and a Southerner is the leading char- 
acter, is not a war drama in any sense. No 
memories of battle will be recalled in its 

| Charleston scenes more than those which 
| the author, Steele Mackaye has laid in New- 
| pee. 


| The melancholy intelligence has reached 
us that the rumors recently circulated to 


Abbe, so that he has the wisdom jo remain | dude clerk who is chiefly remarkable for | the effect that Robert Mantell wears a wig 
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are confirmed beyond all manner of doubt, 

and The Matinee Girl is busilv engaged in 
scraping his picture off the inside cover of 
her watch.—Mirror. 

\ treat to all lovers of music. Next 
week the Grand Opera House orchestra will 
be augmented by Charles L. Davis’s Oper- 
atic Solo orchestra and the combination 
will render an excellent musical programme. 


Barry and Fay,the great exponents of 
Irish comedy c harac ters, in their latest and 
greatest success, ‘‘McKenna’s Flirtation,’ 
will be the attraction at the Grand Opera 
Hlouse, week commencing Jan. 20. 

Something ought to be done with a cer- 


tain scenic, red-draped pillar at the Boston 


Theatre. The persistency with which it 
casually glided on to the scene, Monday 
night, in a great many misplac ed _connec- 


tions,—such as the sea-shore ‘“‘set” for in- 
stance, and the garden picture,—and then 


refused to be wheeled off again, marked it 
as a rebellious piece of property which 

urht to be safely anchored before the cur- 
tain goes up. 

I am rather surprised to learn that Mr. 
aud Mrs. Kendal, while they were received 
with open arms in Boston this week, have 
disappointed the New England critics. 
One writes that Mr. Kendal is not any bet- 
ter than a first-class walking gentleman, and 


Mrs. Kendal not a bit better than Annie 
Clarke. Shades of Commodus the incom- 
parable archer! Then what man does the 


Boston arrow strike when aimed at a walk- 
gentleman? I presume Mr. Kenda’ is 
it regarded as the equalof Jack Mason! 

rhe Theatre. 
following communication is, I think, 
It was addressed to, and received 
by Wilson Barrett during his recent tenancy 
of the Fifth Avenue Theatre : 

Esteemed Sir:—Will you favor Ameri- 
fatest actress with two seats for any 


ca’s ore 


night? 
Sincerely yours, 
NaDEGE DORE.” 

Miss Dore, it may be remembered, was 
the young lady and aspirant actress who 
threatened suit against Mrs. Langtry for 
violation of contract, when, owing to her 
unmistakable incapacity, she received her 

nge at the hands of the Lily’s manager. 
| would seriously suggest to her the advisa- 
bility of a starring engagement in company 
with ‘‘America’s greatest actor” — James 


Owen O'Connor Black Cat. 


In ‘Shenandoah’ there is just a little too 
much of this looking out in the wings and 
seeing things and telling about them. A 
play at best is but a reflection—a shadow— 
aud when all the audience gets is what the 
player thinks he sees out at one side 
comes in that particular part, a dim reflec- 
tion—a shadow of a shade. Of course a 
little of it is all right; the actor may peer 
out in the wings and though he only sees a 
scene-shifter sitting on a property stump 
drinking beer out of a tin pail he Ban say, 
‘Ah, here comes Don Roulette,” or, ‘‘Hah, 
me hated rival!” but when he sends there 
and sets squadrons in the field ‘t worries 
our old friends, the judicious,”—says the 
‘‘Australian” in one of his amusing ‘*The- 
atre” papers. 


MUSEUMS. 


Many will be the novelties given at Pil- 
ling’s World Museum, next week. Perhaps | 
the most important part of the stage show 
will be given by the members of the Ham- 
ilton & Phillips Comedy Co., who will pre- | 
sent, for the first time, the new piece en- | 
titled ‘“‘Snowed In.” The twelve McGinty 
girls, who made sucb a big hit last week, 
will be seen in the comedy as the ‘‘Dozeu 
Dudesses.” The specialty portion of the 
entertainment will be given by the follow- 
ing artists: Jessie Oaks and Dave Boyd, 
sketch team Frank Collins, and his perform- 
ing donkeys, ‘‘Tom and Jerry”; Belle Cush- 
ing, serio comic; Collins and Welch, in a 
new sketch; La Belle, change artist; the 


queer Piedmontese Band, the popular living | 


statues and others. The statues will appear 
in new and artistic groupings under the 
direction of Mr. Chace. 


Next Week's Announcements. 
Boston Museum—‘‘Sweet Lavender.” 8. | 
Boston Theatre—‘‘My Jack.” 7.45. 


Globe Theatre—Rose Coghlan in Jocelyn. 
7.45. 


Tremont Theatre—Nat Goodwin in ‘A | 


Gold Mine.” 8. 
Park Theatre—Clara 
Magdalen’ 
Hollis 


son's 


Morris in ‘‘New 
"and ‘‘Camille.” 8. 

Street Theatre.—Rudolph Aron- 
Company in ‘The Drum Major.” 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday, ‘‘Nadjy,” 


45 . 
Grand Opera House—Chas. 
“One of the Old Stock.” 8. 
Howard Atheneum—Bartley Campbell’s 
“Galley Slave.” 8. 


L. Davis in 





BEECHAM's: Pi'ls eure billious and nervous ills. 

POND’s EXTRAC T is an unrivaled remedy. This 
great curative has been known for over forty 
years, and has steadily worked its way into po 
= favor, until it has won for itself an eniving 
tame. {t reiieves all pains and subdues infamma 
tons of allkinds. No family should be without 
- Try it once and pe will always use it. Sold 
y druggist everywhere. Avoid imitations. 





it be- | 


BOSTON ONS BALTE 





INVESTMENTS. | 


Town of Andover, 
Fitchburg R. R. - 


(DUE 1807. 


Fitchburg R. R. - - 


SPUE 1899. 
Portland & Ogdensburg 
RR - = 


re 


DUE 19008, 
Essex R, R. - 41-2s| 
MPUE 18091, 


Atchison, Topeka & San- 
ta Fe R. R,. General | 
Mortgage, - ~-{4s 


DUE 19089. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


113 Devonshire St., Boston, 


A Man Needs Woman's Love. 
house, make the 


cook the meals 
a wife. If 


sweep the 
socks arfd 
man wants 


[tis not to 
beds, darn the 
chiefly that a 


this is all, when a young man calls to see a | 


lady, send him into the pantry to taste the 
bread and cake she has made; send him to 
inspect the needlework and bed making; or | 
puta broom in her hand and send him to 
witness its use. 
tant, and the wise young man will quickly 
look after them. But what the true young | 
man wants with a wife is her companionship, 
sympathy and love. 
many dreary places in it, and a man needs 
awife to gowith him. A man is some- 
times overtaken by misfortune; 
with failures and defeat; trials and temp- 
tations beset him, and he needs one to 
stand by and sympathize. He has some 
hard battles to fight with poverty, ene- 
mies and sin, and he needs a woman 
that when he puts his arm around her, he 
feels that he has something to fight for; 
she will help him to fight; she will put her | 
lips to his ear and whisper words of coun- 
sel, and her hand to his heart and impart 
inspiration. All through life, through 
|storm and through sunshine, couflict and 
victory, through adverse and through fa- 
voring winds, man needs a woman’s love. 


| 


Their Recipes for apeenesn. 

At an uptown reading class a few days 
|since the question arose as to what were 
ithe ten elements necessary to happiness in 
|}a woman’s life. The answers were curious. 
|Here are two selected from the number, | 
showing from what different points of view 
two women can regard a given subject ; 

1. Nonerves. 2. A good digestion. 3. 
Money galore. 4. Self-satisfaction. 5. 
| Independent widowhood. 6. A capability 
|for enjoyment. 7. The faculty of forget- 
| ting. 
iright thing in the right place, 
|thinking of it afterward. 9%. 
little from one’s friends. 10. 

40. 

1. A clear conscience. 
8. Congenial work. 4. Some measure of 
|success. 5. A few tried friends. 6. To be 
considered attractive. 7. Toretain forever 
a few illusions. 8. To be able to relieve 
all the misery one meets. 9. To be phil- 
osophical. 10. And keep from falling 
| desperately in love. 


instead of 
To die at 


2. Perfect health 





| Of Course. 


| Biggs—That was a curious race—those 
two fellows starting offto see which could 
| get around the world first, neither paying 
| out a cent for travelling expenses. 

Boggs— Which beat? 

Bae Why. both of ’em did.—Puck. 








PEARS’ is the purest and best Soap ever made. 


The Mystic F. E. C. 


‘*Tall oaks from little acorns grew,” was 
never better exemplified from a business 
standpoint than in the caseof the F. E. C. 
Medicine Company. Starting out ina small | 
way but a few years ago in manufacturing 
their great and always unfailing Kidney 
Remedy, the steadily increasing demand for 
it presages a very tall manufacturing ‘‘oak” 
in this branch of Rochester’s greatness. 
If you want to heara man talk convincingly, 
earnestly and eloquently on any subject, ask 
one who has had kidney complaint about 
the virtues of the F. E. C. Kidney Remedy. 
And there is no doubt about it. I.s strength- 
ening and cleansing powers do ‘‘get there,” 
sure enoug h. 


oS 


5s. 





Such things are impor- | 


The way of life has | 


he meets | 


8. The knack of always saying the | 


To expect | 








REDUCTION. 


To keep our help em- 
ployed during the dull sea- 
son, we offer a discount of 
|25 per cent. on all our 
prices, marked in plain fig- 
ures: 


TROUSERS, - $4,5and6 
SUITS, - $18, 20 and 25 
OVERCOATS, $20, 25 and 30 





| 


| Made to your measure, 
fitand workmanship guar- 
anteed. 


THE KYNO 6O.. 


| Strictly Custom Tatlors, 





‘13 Winter St., Bostou 


BANJOS 


—FOR— 


The Holidavs. 


The largest, in fact the only complete stock in 
Boston, $10 to $100. Best value for the least mon- 
ey. Theonly Banjo having all the latest and 
| NEEDED modern improvements. Only Banjo 
that received MEDAI, at last Mechanic’s Fair. 
Make a note ofthis. We originate, others imitate. 


Fairbanks & Cole’s School for Banjo, 


Guitar and Mandolin. 
| William A. Cole, A. K Fairbanks, Carlo Carciotto, 
P. H, Foley and Walter Vreeland, Instructors. 
This ad. will be ac- 
purchase of Banjos, 


Send for new catalogue. 
cepted as 20 per cent. on 
Music and Strings. 


FAIRBANKS & COLE, 


Teachers and Music 


121 Court St. and 178 Tremont. 


FINE LIQUORS FOR FAMILY USE 


At GEO, W. TORREY & CO., 
Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 
24 and 25 So. Market St. 

SOLE AGENTS for New England for 


EARUY TIMES WHISKEY 


bottled only by the distillers In Kentucky. 


| Banjo Makers, Publishers, 


In cases; 


TRAVEL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Dec. 9, 1889, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
| TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 
6, 30 A. «a * saaianenapianie for Troy and 


as 
. Y* exXPRESS, SLEEPING (AR for 
Bumsio 
11. 30 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 


a my | 
3. 00: YAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falla Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis | — can Central and Wabash Rys. 
3 OF tXPRESs, with Sleeping Cars to 
Chicago via Niagara Falls and Chicago 


and Grand Trunk R fF 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


A PLEASED ‘CUSTOMER 


THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT, 


1890. 


THE NEW YEAR IS NOW HERE. 


Many persons will require a new Ledger, Jour- 
nal, or Cash Book. They should be made on the 
improved methods of 


AMUSEMENTS. 
PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE .....ccccecscccscses 





» MANAGER 





Second and last week of 

CLARA MORRIS, 
Supported by Frederic De Belleville. 
THE Wednesday, Friday and Sat. Evenings, 

HE NEW MAGDALEN. 
Tuesday and Thursday Evenings and Sat. Mat. 
CAMILLE. 

Jan. 20— ~Duff Opera Company | in “PAOLA. 9 


GRAND MUSEUM & NATATORIUM, 


Corner Washington and Dover Streets, 


BLACK FLAG. 


Olio, Swimmers, Madame Percival’s Orchestra 
‘Glass Blowers. SUNDAY, Jan. 12—Thirteenth 
Sacred Concert. ALL FOR ONE DIMB. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager...... MR. JOHN STETSON 





Week commencing Monday, Jan. 13, 
ROSE COGHLAN 
oman Gatun 
JOC EI 4 N. 


Under the management of Augustin Pitou. 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WM. HARRIS &CO., Proprietors and Managers. 


One Week commencing Monday, Jan. 13. 
Usual Matiness. 
Bartley Campbell’s Greatest Creation, entitled 


THE GALLEY SLAVE, 


Tlustrated by the best company in America. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


MANATEL. 0000 -ceccccccesceeccess MR, R. M. 
FOR ONE WEEK ONLY, 
Pinero’s Charming New Comedy, 


SWEET LAVENDER. 


“A Delightful Play Delightfully Acted.” 


Monday, Jan.20—The “Old Comedy Season,” 
beginning with **London Assurance.” Sale open- 
ing Tuesday, 14th. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
EUGENE TOMPKINS. . .Proprietor and Manager 
Two Weeks, Commencing Monday, Jan. 6, 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 
The Latest New York Success, 


“MY JACK.” 


By Benjamin Landeck, Esq. 
{Under the management of Mr. T. H. French. 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE 
ISAAC B, Rica, 


Prop. and Mang 
Mon., Tues., Wed. E ening and Wed. Mat., 
Jan. 13, 14 and 15, 


DRUM MAJOR. 


Presented by the famous 


Rudolph Aronson Comic Opera Co. 
Evenings at 7.45. 
Commencing Thursday Evening, Jan, 16, 


NADJY. 


The great cast including Pauline Hall, Fanny 
Rice. James Powers, Jno. Brand, » Georgle Dennin, 
Edwin Stevens, Chas. saeapyen ane others. Mat- 
inees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
PROCTOR & MANSFIELD, Prop’s and M’ngrs. 
Week Commencing Monday, Jan. 13, 

, CHARLES L. DAVIS 
(A)vin Joslin) in his New Play, 


ONE OF THE OLD STOCK. 


The Grand Opera House Orchestra, augmented 
by Charles L. Davis’s Operatic Solo Orchestra, in 
an excellent musical programme, will be a special 
feature during this engagement. 

Matinees Tues., Thurs., Sat. at2. Even’gs at 7.45. 
Rang i Week, Barry & Fay in“ McKenna’s Flirta- 
tion.” 


FIELD 





GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
B. F. KEITH........++++.eProprietor and Manager 


NOTABLE APPEARANCE, 


RAWSON , 


The ‘King of Jugglers,” and a stron Spectaty 
programme, including the wendertal Electric 
Aeolian, this week only. 

Prices 1 19, 20, 30c. Continuous performance. 





PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
ust . The Great Resort. 





Ruling, Printing and Binding. 


The undersigned will on receipt of postal, | 


and will give estimates for as complete a Book as | ~~ 


can be furnished. 


] B. ie BENNETT, 


Stationer and Manufacturer of BLANK BOOKS 
100 Pages to the Quire. 
No. 6 Federal St., 


= ates Pe...) 


DR. P. KENISON, 10 Temple Pl. 
Over R. H. Stearn & Co.'s, J ° Parser Buntin, Mer 








SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 
allowed each month. Steady employ- 
mentat home ortraveling.No wolicktin 
Duties delivering and making collections. 
Cards. Address with stamp, HAFER & UO,, PenaOe 


| 
BOSTON. | 


Seton cts. 


LGURE FITS! 


~.. Sire, 1.do not mean 
tapos eee Sina t Pra” “ne Pir, 
¥ or NG 'BICK ESS» life-long study 
[_—— Bp reason for not pow pectin + 
ietetie once for and a 


| Bese: br kereeis fae: 


CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH 


PENNYROYAL PILLS. 


RED CROSS DIAMOND BRAND. 
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THE FLOWER CAFE Public Turkish Bath. 


THE MAGNIFICENT NEW CAFE, 


The Most Perfect and Palatial Turkish, Russian, 


and Roman Baths in New England. 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The proprietors of Hotel Flower, corner 


and Holyoke Street, present their compliments to the citizens of 


TH 
LARGE 


MAGNIFICENT DEEP SEA SALT 


LUAURIOUS 


Columbus Avenue 


the South End, and beg toinform them that they have opened a 


Cafe in their new Palace Hotel upon the European plan 
Special attention is called to the following: 


1. That the bill of fare at the Flower Cafe is is equal to that 


of any hotel in the United States. 


thing you desire, s¢ rved in the most elegant and approved man- 


her. 


2. That their palatial dining rooms are nowhere surpassed in 


beauty, richness and magnificence 


3. That the service is strictly first-class, equal 


class hotel in the lana. 


{. ‘That this is the first palatial cafe ever erected in the South 
End, thus affording the citizens of this district all the dining and 
Cafe privileges to be found at Parker's oy Young's. 

Sf. Thet the prices are as reasonable as the character of the 
food given warrants, it being the desire of the management to | 


furnish at a moderate price every table luxury tq the families of 


the South End. 


The Cafe will be kept open from 7 a M-to 12 midnight. 


Respectfully, 


HOTEL FLOWER. 








“PASSING NOTES. 


Smith College, Northampton, has 511 


students, seventy-four more than last year. | finds are awaited. 


Two of the daughters of Sir Henry Aaron 


That here you can 


0 


REE TURKISIF ROOMS. 


RUSSIAN OR STEAM ROOMS. 
WATER PLUNGE BATH. 


COOLING APARTMENTS. 


Che Service is unsurpassed by any Bath in America. 


omen () 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
Ladies, 8 A. M. to 12 M., except Sunday; Sunday from 1 to 5 Pp. 
M.; Thursday, 8 a. M. toS5p.M 
Gentlemen, | to 10 Pp. M., except Thursday and Sunday, Thurs- 
get any- day, from 6 to 10 vp. M.; Sunday, from 8 a. M. tol2 M., and 


6 to lO PRP. M. 


Lunel 


TE 


In addition to Russian, 


proved manner, Su 


to any first- 


Turkish or Russian 


If rubbed in Alc 


extra; in Perfumed and Medicated 


Electric Baths, per! 
Klectric Bath, with 
Roman Bath, with t 
Russian, if desi 
Skilled Massage 
Sulphur Baths, 


m 


Sun Bath, followed 


All bathers who hay 


group is supposed to have been placed in 
the prediment of the west gable. Other 


Edison's phonograph has found a new 


Isaac, the new lord mayor of London, are | applicationat the Milwaukee College, where 
deaf and dumb, but they have been so ad-|it willbe used as an assistant in teaching 


mirably educated on the oral system in|the French and other languages. 


The 


Holland that they can by lip reading even| phonograph, of course, never gets tired, 
understood what goes on at a theatre.|and can be made to repeat the same sen- 
They have such bright, intelligent faces; tence or the same word hundreds of times. 
that no one could possibly imagine them to|In giving a lesson, the teacher reads it 


be deprived of two of the best senses.” 


before the phonograph, at the same time 
addressing the pupils, and the lesson is re- 


An Awerican lady who recently visited | produced whenever wanted. 
Count Tolstoi, the great Russian novelist, | 


complains that he is not quite consistent 
in practising what he preaches. 


He holds! capital, is about $6,000,000. 


The value of Patti's voice, as mercantiie 
That is to 


that there is something degrading in the /say, she has a contract for three years, to 
mere handling of money and property, and | foilow this season, under Abbey’s manage- 


accordingly delegates to the countess the 
control of the household and the entire 
management of his pecuniary affairs. 
observed, however, that he has a luxuri- 
ously furnished study, and horses, car- 
riages and servants at his command—al- 
though they are his wife's. 
the great man would appear to have been 
rather a disappointment. 


The site of an ancient city of the Locri | tragedy, 


She | 


On the whole | 


| 
| 


ment, at $2500 a might jn the British prov- 
inces and $4000 a pight in London, and this, 
figured at the rate of three performances 
a week for thirty weeks, makes an annual 
income of not less than $300,000, which is 
five per cent on the sum first named. 


Sarah Bernhardt says that before under- 
taking to play Joan of Arc she read Mich- 
elet, Henri Martin, Lamartine, Dumesnil's 
Schiller’s drama, and a piece 


in modern Calabri Italy, is in progress of | played at the Francais fifty years ago, and 
excavation, under the direction of Dr. Oris. | that she decided to take the play written by 


The modern name of the spot is Gerace. 


Jules Barbier, as best suited to the French 


A temple of six columns has been unearthed, stage. This play furnishes a series of sit- 
and among the prizes is a Greek group in| uations, in each of which Joan of Arc 


Parian marble, showing a divinity with a‘ appears in different light. 


“My Joan,” 


agnetic) 
per 
Hot or Cold Sea Bath, without shampoo, per 
Medicated Vapor Bath, followed by Roman Bath... 2.00 


ies Served when Desired. 


oo 


RMS FOR BATHS. 


Turkish and Roman Baths, we give in the most ap- 
Iphur, Medicated Vapor, Electric and Sea Baths. 


Bath, or both combined, per bath......$1.00 


“ohol, 25 ets. extra: in Cologne, 50 cts. 

Oils, $1.00 extra. 
MRED « 5:00 co bwues pose esis pastes ds eines ose ? 00 
SOIPRUT BAG « <.0% vcnvecscacsecccccces BOO 
onic pomades, inclading Turkish and 
red, per ss 60.4058 400R Cheb os wenbue 


bath 


“see ae ** - 


by Roman Bath 3.00 


——{ »—_—__—_— 


Tickets for Turkish and Russian Baths, $1.00. 
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government of that great institution. They 
are there simply because there was no de. 
cent or just way of excluding them. 

New York hasa French theatre again 
and it is intended to produce there the Pest 
works from the classic repertory as w: 
as good new plays. This will give the pub- 


lic a chance to compare the adapter’s work | 


with that of the French play-wright, and 
may result in making adapters a litt!e more 
conscientious. 

Robert Browning and Mrs Browning 
were among the early advocates of equa 
rights for women in England. 

As that man cannot set a right value upor 
health who was never known sickness, nor 
feel the blessings of ease who has been 
through life a stranger to pain, so ther 
can be no confirmed and passionate love of 
truth for him who has not experienced thy 
hollowness of error. Coleridge. 

The first beginning of a remedy is that 
some one believe a remedy possible.—Car 
lyle. 

Every noble life leaves the fibre of it 
terwoven forever in the work of the world 
—Ruskin. 


Miss Mary W. Howard, principle of th 


Buffalo, (N. Y school of music, was 1 
cently elected director of the Batavia Ph 
harmonic club, an organization of eigh 
members 

Mrs. A. L. Diggs of Lawrence, read «4 
paper before the Kansas State Sanitary 
Convention, on the ‘‘Personal Duty of t! 


Citizens Touching the Prevention an 
spreading of Communicable Diseases, fro 
the Standpoint of the Mother.” 

Mrs. Fannie B. Ward has started 
trip as news correspondent through 
America. 


on 
Sout! 


Mrs. Peuder Cudlip has accepted an ji 


vitation to go out to New Zealand at th: 
expense of the Government, and accom- 


panied by a lady companion, in order to writs 
a story which will give a good and tru 
account of the Colony, and which will in- 
duce the right sort of people to settle there 
She is to receive a £1.000 for the story. 

Miss Minnie D. Walker is the youngest 
lady editor in Kansas. Sbe is only eighteen 
She began by performing the duties of 
‘“‘devil” in her father’s office; she set type 
then read proof and wielded the scissors 
and finally, about a year ago, she reached 
the editorial chair of the Harper Graphix 
of which she now part owner. Her 
future is roseate to her friends. 

Rev. Anna H. 


is 


Shaw will go to Connex 
ticut early in January. She is one of the 


most eloquent speakers of the day on re- 
form questions, as well as one of the most 
single-hearted and unselfish workers for the 
equality of women. 


Mrs. Caroline E. Merrich says of th: 
Woman’s Crusade: ‘“‘It was a strange de- 


parture from the old ways, for gentle, lov- 
ing, obedient Christians who had never 


dared raise their voices above a whisper, 


2.00 j lest they be made conspicuous. With small! 
Treatment, per treatment.... 2.00 | abilities to obtain this deprecated distinc 
2.99 | tion, | once heard a woman say : 
bath 50) |deliver me from conspicuousness!” As she 


“QO Lord 


was an autocrat who controlled aad direct- 


}ed every one around her, the Lord never 


|paid any attention 
| Crusaders were made 


to the prayer. The 
of other material. 
They were home-keepers and house-moth 
ers. They forgot themselves, and in His 


} name did a marvellous work. 


Six Tickets, $5.00; Twelve Tickets, $9.00. | 


e been shampooed have the privilege of en- | 


joying or deep sea plunge bath. 


| fishtail, a horse, and a nude youth. The she says, ‘twill be a stained-window saint; 


a mystic, a visionary, who acts under the 
impulse of an extraordinary will outside 
herself.” 

The New ‘Castle’ 
the new houses, for which Washington is 
becoming noted, the house of Senator Saw- 
yer probably ‘‘takes the shine” off all others, 
especially in the wall decorations by hand 
|painting. Fancy the frieze in one room of 
|gorgous peacock’s, in another masses of 
| golden tulips, and in a third, fleld daisies, 
‘thick as they can stand.” As to the wood 
finisa, ‘‘there’s no describing that,” said 


in Washington.—In 


Miss Susan B. Anthony has caused to bs 
sent to South Dakota two large mail-sacks of 
woman suffrage speeches by Senators Blai: 
and Palmer, and hopes very soon to 
have the 25,000 members of the South Da- 
kota Farmers’ Alliance supplied with 
these and other speeches, all under th: 
franks of South Dakota’s senators and re 
presentatives in Congress. It is a well ar- 
ranged plan. 

Miss Francis Power Cobbe, whose efforts 
to protect animals from vivisection are well 


| known, has recently publisbed a pamphlet 


on ‘‘Vivisection in America,” in which she 
compiles from American medical works a 
long list of cruel experiments, and appeals 
for their suppression. She says in con- 
clusion: ‘‘We look forward with hope 
and contidence to find that the hour where- 


| in the intelligence of America awakens to 


| one who had been through this castle, and | 


;some of the walls are hung with velvet. 
| The exterior is massive enough, in stone, 
| with turret and towers, to merit the name 
;}castle far more appropriately than the 
house known as ‘Stewart castle,” owned 
by Senator Stewart of Nevada. And the 
owner of ‘Sawyer castle” takes pride in 
telling his friends how he bought his time 
when seventeen of his father, went West 
and chopped logs to build his—fortune.— 
Washington Correspondence Springfield 
Republican. 

The oldest living twins are said to be 
Lucy Wixom of Wixon, Mich., and Betsey 
Wood, Grand Ledge. They were born 
Oct, 20. 1799, and read without the use 
of glasses, etc. 

The thirty-three women now studying in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
have got there without any distinct declare 
ation on the subject of co-education by the 


the true nature of vivisection, will be th: 
hour of the condemnation thereof by your 
consciences, and the prohibition thereof by 
your laws.” 


50 BOYLSTON STREET. 


The Best Alpine Hat Made, - 
The Best Silk Hat Made, - 
The Best Double Napped Derby 
Hat, - * ae 
A large assortment of 


GENTLEMEN’S GLOVES 


At Popular prices. 


UMBRELLAS, ETC. 


L. E. FLETCHER, 


50 Boy ton Street. 
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Facts Worth Knowing- 


The doctors are kept very busy these 
days so prevalent is the influenza. Among 
the “rae of “os if Dr. James M. Solo- 
mon, , of 75 Court Street. 


The Sewing Machine Supplies Co., of 


No. 105 Summer St., are headquarters for 
Bankers’ Pencils in colors, blue, red, 
green, black and white. 


George W. Torrey & Co., 24nd 25 South 
Market street, are sole agents for New En- 
gland for the celebrated‘‘Early Times Whis- 
key,” bottled by the Kentucky distillers 
themselves. 


Barnard & Co., of 459 Washington street, 
sell an exterminator which it is no trouble 
to use, which is inexpensive in price, and 
absolutely effective in clearing all roaches, 
water bugs and other similar annoyances 
out of the house. 


There is one advantage of an open win- 
ter like this. It affords ample opportunity 
for making any household repairs that 





often in severe winters have to be indefi- 
nitely delayed. For instance if your roof 
needs anv repairing you can do it as well 
now as in summer Moore & Woods, of 
room No. 5 Province Court, repair, or 
construct roofs of slate, tin, copper and 
composition. 

Nothing is more delightfui in the long 
winter evening than music in the family 


circle, unless it is, perhaps, music in some 


musical club ali of whose members have 
musical tastes. But whether you wish| 

isic for the household the singing society 
for a concert, for the Sunday-school or 
church, in any case you can do no better 


than to make your wants known tothe Oliver 
Ditson Co., whose collection of music both 
vocal and instrumental doubtless the 
largest in this eountry and probably in the 
worid. Their popular song books particu- 
larly, provide the greatest variety of the 
choicest music of the day at a trifling ex- 
pense. 


is 


Very much of the objection that medical 
men interpose to the considerable consump- 
tion of confectionery is based on the fact 
that so much that is offered for sale con- 
tains some impurity or other rendering it 
unwholesome, but pure candy unless taken 
immoderately is not only pleasing to the 
alate, but to a certain extent nutritious 
and wholesome. For the finest and purest 
candies not to mention delicious ice-cream, 
residents of the Back Bay, are rapidly 
getting in the habit of resorting only to No. 
69 Berkley Street. If one is at all particu- 
lar to getting confectionery fresh and pure, 
he is wise in going to this particular place. 





the 


To look well-dressed a man should be 
particular about his hat and his gloves, for 
they are among the most conspicuous fea- 
tures of a gentleman’s attire. But in order 
to have a good looking hat it is not neces- 
sary to pay the fabulous prices charged by 
many people. For instance, $6 in the 
right place will procure the very best silk 
hat to be obtained in the market, while $3 
will provide you with a derbv that cannot 
he excelled, or with the very best quality 
of the Alpine hat at present, so very popu- 
lar. To obtain these goods at these prices 
you should go to L. E. Fletcher, of 50 
Boylston St. In quality and in price his 
gloves and umbrellas will compare very 
well with his hats. 


There is undoubtedly a great deal of 
nonsense being written at the present time 
relative to the displacement of the Gulf 
stream and many foolish theories are being 
advanced, going to show that our climate 
has permanently changed. One swallow 
does not make a spring nor one warm win- 
ter an abiding change of climate. We 
probably shall between now and next May 
have as cold weather as we ever had. with 
good old fashioned snow storms and low 
thermometers. It is very foolish there- 
fore, to imagine that summer clothing will 
lo for the season. A person of good 

judgment will keep as well prepared for 
cold weather now as he has formerly, and 
if he is a kind father and a worthy husband 
he will provide his wife and daughters with 
comfortable furs, such as are to be ob- 

tained of H. Crine, 15 and 17 Avon St. 


teady-made clothing is offered at nomi- 
nal prices, but nothing is said about the 
poor people behind the scenes, who thread, 
stitch their strength, and almost their lives, 
nt» their work, at wages just above the 
starvation point, in orderthat an unseemly 
and degrading competition may be contin- 
ued. No wonder the pinch is felt by re- 
spectable houses who pay their work people 
fairty, and duly regard all the amenities and 


LeBOSQUET BROS.,8 


With Map of Boston, a complete City Guide. 
pages. 


|155 Franklin Street, 


MILK and CREAM. 


Boston. 


INVALIDS 


250 Lamartine 8t.. 


167 


kinds. 
Boston. 


THE VICTOR TYPE - WRITER, | 


GEO. D. JOHNSON, 


534 TREMONT 





lecencies of an advancing civilization, both 
at regard tothe hours of labor and the san- 
itary condition of the working quarters 
provided for their accupancy. 





OLD GOLD AND SILVER WANTED 


Full value in Cash paid for all kinds of Old Gold, Sil 


ver, Broken Jewelry, Spoons, ete. Also Diamonds and 
GEO. A. DEWITT, Refiner, 302 Washington 


watches. 
treet, room 2,flight. 


j 
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2 Union St., Boston | 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


SHOE IN THE 
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FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY 
— WEAR Tmaa--- 


NO NAILS, 
NO TACKS. 
REQUIRES 
NO 


THE BEST 


WORLD 
FOR THE 
MONE Breaking In. 
CRAWFOR 611 Washington St., Boston. 15 Westminster St.,Providence, 
i Green Bt, aon: Hotel, 47 Matin St., Hartford, Conn EU pnd we Breedwey. 4, > 
SHOE 38 Park Sq., Boston 808 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. 53 Central St.) Lowell, Mass. 


2164 Washington St., 
56 Main St., 
Boston! 


Roxbury. 
Charlestown Dist., 


189 Fulton St Brooklyn, N. Y. 
207 No. 8th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


STORES 215 BE. Baltimore St., Baltimore, 
BOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO., 


Office 


404 Main St., 


&pringfie ld, Mass 
285 Main St., 


Worcester, Mass 


MAKERS. 


and Supply Store 611 ~ alert Street, Boston. 





THE 


BOSTON ALMANAG 


—— AND 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY | 


FOR 1800. 
Sith Year. 





646 
rice $1.00, 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 


tBoston. 


Mailed Promptly on Receipt of Price. | 
Also for sale bv Booksellers generally. 


Published by 


— STRICTLY PURE — 


Delivered at aseasonable hour anywhere in | 


ONE COW’S MILK 


‘AND - CHILDREN 


A Specialty. | 
ADDRESS 


A. R. BROWN, 


Jamaica Plain’ | 





Order Your (ce Gream 


— OF 


“BESSE,” 


F ry _ 
TREMONT ST.) 
The best Ice Cream in the city. Ferty differen | 
No better caterer has ever been located in | 

All orders promptly attended to, } 


A perfect writing machine. Easy to learn. 


ONLY $15.00 


Send for Circulars. 


General Agent | 


7 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


S.SEVERY 


FLORIST, | 


ST. 
BOSTON. | 


Has constantly on haad a large and choice as- 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds | 
arranged in an artistic manner, to order. Orders | 
by mail, express or telegraph oage gy! fillled. 
Prices 20 per cent. lower than those ny other 
Florist in the city. Orders taken Saturday for | 
sunday will receive prompt attention. Open ev- 
enings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. M. 


MARSHALL 


For Parties, 


Weddings and 
Reasonable rates. 


DINING ROOM, 
Opposite the Grand Opera House. 
1187 WASHINGTON ST. 


Receptions. 





Families Supplied With Culd Meats 
by the Pound. 


ICK CREAM, 
Home-Made Bread and Pastry. 





j 


"Bk James M. Salomsh. Ir’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks chiefly used. Dr. Solomon treats all Corontc 
Diseases, makes a specialty of LUNG TROUBLES, CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 
TIC FITS, RAEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, ST. VITUS DANCE, SPINAL C OMPLAINTS, 
HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS, ECZEMA and all SKIN DiIskAsEs, KIDNEY AND 
LIVER TROUBLES and all DISKASES OF THE BLOOD. PILES and FisTULA cured 
without the use of the knife and cure guaranteed, Consultation free, 




















— UNLIKE ANY OTHER. 


Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, rail Congh, Whooping 
Cough, a Inf uenza, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhaa, Rheumatism Neuralgia, —_——, Earache. 
Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back, and Soreness jn Body or Li 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


It is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cnre. Its strong point lies in the fact that it acts 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and Bruises like Magic, Relieving Gill manner of Cramps, Chills. 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains, 
ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
All who buy or order direct fron us, and request 1t, shall receive acertificate that the money shall be 
refunded i? not abundantly satisfied, Retail price % cta.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express pre paid to any_part 
of the United States, or Canada. §#” Valuable pamphlet sent free. L*s. JOHNSON CO.,, Boston, Fa 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. _ 


THE 


INTERNATION AL 
~ TYPEWRITER" § 


AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata- 
logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies, 
Ee Ete., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts, 
NVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 
OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 
IN the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 


EVER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly.correctly —by 


G0. E. CROSBY & CO. , Boston, 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin. 
er Take Elevator to woom | 14, 


Wives! Sons! 
DAUCHTERS! 


We will send you free for fouf months a copy of 
Farm-PouLtry, the best poultry paper, if you send us 
ten names of persons whom you know keep poultry, 
n stamps for one pack of Sheridan’s 





Fully warranted. 
by skilled work 
men, and with the best tools that have ever been 
devised for the purpose. Warranted to do all that 


A strictly first-class machine. 
Made from very best material, 


can be ponsonabiy expected of the very best type- 
writer extant. Capable of writing 150 words per 
minute—or more—according to the: ability of the 


° also 2% cents 
operator. GC Sondition Powder, to make hens lay. Write names, 
Price - - #100. States and P. o, plainly, | Do not, send two =o 
he e fam you only wan e 
If there is no agent in your town, addresses the send fen nares Peony si MS oll Sample copy Scents 
manufacturers, All post-paid. L. 8, JOHNSON & Co., Li Mass, 


THE PARISH MPF’G CO., 
Agents Wanted. PARISH, N, Y. 





anger an as LAY 
Mace neva 
ONDITION POWDER 


gma In —= tity costs 
ents and 


All New England inquiries should be addressed to 


W. T. BROWNRIDGE & CO., 


General Agents, 


No. 2 Park Square BuSTON, MASS. al ey oorotenth - yo a bday, per 


all diseases. If 


it, w bron by = 








| RONSNE ¥ Stent eae 
‘Gas Saver and Purifier.) — 
WATER BUGS 
ROACHES. 


Clear them out with our 
EXTERMINATOR. 
No dust. No trouble to use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
— refunded. 50c, By 
mail, 60c 
BA RNARD & CO., 
459 Washington st. 





CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH 


PENNYROYAL PILLS. 


RED CROSS DIAMOND BRAND. 





sephrsrteremgnres ether 
Guaganteed to prevent all smoking of gas. A Bend a, (stp) foe ad  paraueiess aot Spoliet for for 
oa 


perfect regulator for coal, water or gasoline gas. 
Send for descriptive cl circular. 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVING CO., 


38 and 40 Eastern Av. Boston, Mass. 





sc Soa ats 


CANCER 285: 


Private 
Hospital No knife. Book free. 


MCMYICHARL, M. D., 
Nove 63 y St., Buffalo, N.¥. 
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A. B. TURNER 
& BRO., 


89 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Offer for Sale the following high 


grade securities: 


City of Pawtucket, R. I------+++++- 4s 
District of Columbia:-------- ree eeeBS 
District of Columbia----------- EEL 
City of Charlestown::--------++-+-- 6s 


City of Minneapolis------------ 41-2s 
City of St, Paul-----++---++++eeee 41-2s 
City of Superior, Wis-------------- 6s 
City of Waltham:-----------+-+++++ 4s 


City of Chicago Pies 60 se 0c ecco qeseee Ts | 
City of LOWEll.--+0+--eeeee sree reese 6s | 
City of Omaha.:-:--------- o> tango sacs 6s 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 5s&7s | 
Boston & Lowell ---+++-+-++- eoccseee 7s 
Fitchburg | 2 Coe coer e 5g 
Helena Consolidated Water Co., 6s 


In Addition to the above, we carry 
a large line of investment securities 
yielding from 3 1-2 to 6 per cent. 


hr Go ut 


heumatism, 
Neuralgia. 


Sciatica, 


bathe the paris, af. 
fected freely with 
Perry Davis’ 


AIN JALLLER 


fakin Also a. Teashoon. 
Ful in'sugar and Water 


ti a day, and 
your get relvet at 


Qnee anda 


ure 
after faithful use of 
this remedy. 


Pain Killer 
Gughs s,elds, 


‘Gere T hroat, 
SO iunth eria, 


Frost B \Te. 


E. P. WHITCOMB, 
BOOK AND JOB 


PRINTER, 


383 Washington St., Boston 


Washington Building, opp. Franklin St. 
Workmanship first-class and prices rea 
sonable. 





_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


w= INARD'S UNIMENT == 


| Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISES 
‘se TRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this King 
of Pain always cures. Ya chtmen and Horse- 
men, remember the pame: MINARD’S NI- 
MENT. 


Large bottles only 35 cents. Sold by al® g 
<3; Prepared by NELSON & CO.,BO O 8%, 
ABS. 





Mr Blocklinger's New Parlors. 


Mr. F. C. Blocklinger, the well-known 

| hair-dresser whose former parlors at 46 
| School Street, were so popular has removed 
to 149 A. Tremont Street, Room 65, where 

he is to be foun? resent ready to carry | 

on the good work su .ong carried on at Th 

former address. A large majority of his 

patrons are already informed of this facs, 

as going to his parlors at least once or twice 

|a@ week they naturally have been apprised of 
his movements, but to those whose visits 

; are less frequent, as for instance ladies and 
children, whose hair needs attention only 

at intervals of several weeks, this intelli- 


gence of his removal may be quite new and 
therefore valuable. Mr. Blocklinger has 
long been celebrated for the artistic char- 


acter of his work, for hair-dressing is reaily 
very much of an art, and only a person of 
artistic instincts can do it properly. The 
hair cutter who is by nature suited to his 
| work will in a moment tell just what style 
of dressing is best suited to set off the 
head to advantage, and he will give each 
patron that particular cut most becoming 
to him, instead of doing all alike in a me- 
chanical way, as is the case in shops where 
{incompetent people are employed. The 
| new address, it is to be remembered, is 149 
| A. Tremont Street, Room 5. 


} 


| A Notable Contest, 
The new Park Square Billiard Hall was 
| thronged last Wednesday night by admirers 
lof scientific billiards, to witness the contest 
| between the two well known experts Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Yatter. The first fea- 
jture of the evening was a 75 point Balk 
| Line game which was very prettily won by 
Mr. Campbell. This was followed by a 50 
| point cushion carom game which fell to Mr. 
| Yatter. Then Mr. Yatter gave a magnifi- 
|cent exhibition of fancy finger billiards, 
| while the fancy cue shots of Mr. Campbell 
|came in for equal applause. The evening 
| concluded with a series of pool games be- 
| tween Mr. Yatter and Mr. P. Rogers, both 
expert pool players. Two hundred specta- 
| tors witnessed all the games and declared 
| the evening one of the finest exhibitions of 
| billard playing ever seen in Boston. ,The 
|new Park Square Billiard Hall is already 
exceedingly popular. 





One of the most delightful lunching 
| places in town, particu'arly for the busi- 
| hess men who are in a hurry in the middle 
| of the day, is the Spring Lane Cafe, Nos. 
l and 3 Spring Lane. The entrance is the 
first door to your right going from Wash- 
ington St. Descending a few steps one 
enters a large and brilliantly lighted room 
| conspicuous for its exceedingly clean and 
jinviting appearance. The bill of fare is 
| extensive and at the same time inexpensive, 





| and the cuisine is evidently in the hands of | 


}a master of his art, for nowhere in Boston 
will you find better cooking. Another in- 
| teresting feature to the business man is the 
|promptness with whici one is waited on. 


| 
i 
A Pretty Memorandum Book. 


A fine little pocket memorandum is sent 
out by the Security Safe Deposit Company, 
Equitable Building, Boston. The cover is 
of red embossed leather, with pock: ts for 
cards, etc. The souvenir does credit to the 
taste and generosity of the Company. 


The Eyes. 


o 
One of the most singular evidences},ofj hum 1 
thoughtlessness is dai ~ 4 be seen in the gr 
= essness with which many people use t: ir 
Fr es. The eye is at oncethe most important nd 
e@ most delicate of all the human organs, and yet 

| it is constantly ill used by people whoin regard to 
other things display excellent intelligence. So 
| important to the work and pleasure of life is un- 
| impaired eyesight that doubtless most people 
would as willingly be dead as blind. Im the light 
of this fact itis singular that anyone who is the 
victim of any optical defect should experiment 
with his ay tryin ig this oz that glass which may 
| hap n to be r d by p le as ignorant 

mself. If one has any trouble with the eye 
at all he should go at once to an ye have the 
eye carefully examined, and then follow faithfully 
the directions of the oculist. One of the most 
expert Opticians in the city is J. B. Hamblin, 5 
Bromfiel St. 


Pears’ SOAP secures a beautiful complexion. 











AR HAVE YouR 
GLASSES FITTED 


SAVE) cxasces 


PORE we OPTICIAN.- 
Spectacles, Eye Glasses, Opera and 


Marine Giasses and Thermometers 














boa sale, made to order and repaired. 


| 

| 

| peberiag Practical Optician, 
| & Bromfield St., Beston. 


| cently 
' grand-son, Solomon Lincoln, who was Mrs. | 


| of her time to literature. She is a remarka-| and it is sure to be vastly entertaining. 
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Baggage Transferred to and from Hotel Free. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


WITH OR WITHOUT PATONT 





INDEX. 
Features une qui aled for concise informat ! 
A Biographical Dictionary 
giving brie cts cor 0.000 
Persons of ancient ar modern tir 


A Gazetteer of the World 


. meee fly describing 25,000 Places, and the 
2000 more Wor is and nearly 2000 more | Vocabu lary of the names of Noted 
trations than aay other Amertean Di Fictitious Persons and Places. 


Webster is Standard Authority in 


recommended by State Sup’ts of Schools of 


Published by G, & C, MERRIAM & CO., Spri: 


PERSONAL. 


Emi'te Zola does most of his work after 
midnight. 


Wilkie Collins’s library will 


be sold at 
auction in London, Jan. 17. 


Ex-Queen Isabella of Spain boasts that 


she is more indebt than any woman in 
Europe. 


Miss Emily Faithfall has been granted a 
pension of $265 a year by the British gov- 
ernment. 


Senator Stanford is one of the many pub- 
lic men who subscribe to newspaper-clip- 
pings agencies. 


P. T. Barnum has refused an offer of 
$20,000 from an American publisher for a 
book on Europe. 


The Prince of Wales was recently fined 
five shillings in a Police Court for letting 
his dog, a superb Siberian hound go abroad 
without a muzzle. 


One woman has made the silk gowns of 
the justices of the U.S. supreme court for 
the past 40 years, and she gets $100 for 
each one of them. 


The Prince of Wales has become much 
more carefulin his habits. He has given 
up cigaretts, and never drinks anything un- 
til after 5 o’clock. 


Frederick Douglass’s friends in Wash- 
ington are said to be in receipt of letters 
from him in which he complains that he has 
been socially ostracised at Port-au-Prince. 


Henrik Ibsen has a favorite seat in a 
Munich restaurant. If he finds it occupied 
he walks up and down, shaking his fists at 
the intruder. Ibsen has a very hot temper. 


Mr. Clark Howell, son of Captain Evan 
P. Howell, has been selected as managing 
ed ‘or of the Atlanta Constitution to fill the 
Vv. ancycaused by the death of Mr. Henry 

Grady. 


Rey. Kinsley Twining, the editor of the 
Independent, is iarge-framed, ruddy, blue- 
eyed and white-haired, with a genuine 
smile, a good digestion, and a turn for hu- 
morous anecdote. 


Mr. Lewis Carroll author of ‘Alice in’ 


Wonderland,” is at present engaged in edi- 
ting a wchild’s Bible, a book of selections 
from the Bible, and a Shakespeare for girls 
of from ten to seventeen years. 


Wm. Morris, the poet and designer, is 
very unpopular in England just now, for he 
has been telling the shopkeepers that two-, 
thirds of the things seen in their windows | 
are ‘hideous in color and form, without | 
the semblance of the artistic spirit in them.” | 


A fortune of $1,000,000 worth of real | 
estate, located near Bangor, Me., is re- | 
ported to have fallen to Mrs. I. B. Burr of | 
Buffalo, N. ¥. Her great-grandfather re-| 
died, leaving the property to his | 


Burr's fathes. 


Solomon Lincoln died nine | 
years ago. 


It is not known to the general public, 
though well known to her friends, that Mrs. 
Ward McAllister devotes the greater part 


» Gov't Printing q Office, a: 


| wasa teacher at Wheaton. 
light Extra” is a paper made up by contri- 


a with the U.S, Supreme Court. It 
leading sh younes 
I ustrated Pamph 


26 States, and 
gfield, Mass. 


bly well read woman. She is a subscriber 
to hosts of magazines and periodicals of 
all descriptions, and is an encyclopedia on 
a great many subjects. She is regarded as 
authority on American genealogy. 


A case showing the value of correctness 
in town records is stated by Mr. Robert T. 
Swan, the efficient State Commissioner of 
Public Records. ‘:My attention,” he says, 
in his interesting report, ‘‘has been called 
to a town where three men of the same 
name, have married three women ot the same 
name, whose identity is lost by the want of 
the record of their maiden name.” 


An anonymous donor gave last week, 
$500,000 to establish a convalescent home 
for the benefit of the London poor. He 
maintains that when a patient has gone 
through a severe illness tn a hospital, it is 
only inviting a serious return of disease to 
send him or her back to their squalid home 
before having gained full strength. It is 
reported that the princely donor is the Duke 
of Westminister, but those who know him 
best doubt it. 


- GITY CHAT. 


Boston is to have a new French 
called Le Petit ig oer under the 
ment of M. J. N. Charland. 


The a netnn for the families of the 
four firemen who lost their lives Thanks- 
giving Day have been closed, and the total 
is $23,555. 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Keller, the newiy elect- 
ed member of the school board from Ja- 
maica Plain, is 45 years of age. She is a 
regular physician of good standing and has 
a large practice. 


The next meeting of the New England 
Wheaton Seminary Club will be held Sat- 
urday, January 11, at the Thorndike, Bos- 
ton, with business meeting at 12 o’clock, 
luncheon at 1 and literary exercises at 2 
P. M. 


The Ladies’ Physiological Institute 
opened its course of four free lectures on 
moral topics in Weslayan Hail, Thursday 
at3p.m. Rev. M. J. Savage gave the 
first lecture on ‘‘Immoral Religion and Re- 
| ligious Morality,” to be followed by Rev. 
| Edward Hale, Rabbi Schindler and others. 





paper 
manage- 





Mr. Louis C. Elson, the musical critic 
of the Advertiser, is making a _lec- 
ture tour of the South and West. His 


dates are: Cleveland, Jan. 6; Cincinnati, 
O., (four lectures,) Jan. 7 and 10; Green- 
castle, Ind., Jan. 8; Richmond, Ind., Jan. 
9; Oxford, O., Jan. 11; New Orleans, La., 
(a conrse of four lectures,) Jan, 15, 16 and 
17 and Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 20 and 21. 
The entertainment for the afternoon will 
be furnished by a ‘‘Rushlight Extra,” edited 


| by Miss Almira L. Hayward of Cambridge. 
| The ‘‘Rashlight” is the school paper at 


Wheaton Seminary and has been adopted 
as the ‘‘organ” of the Wheaton Seminary 
Clubs of New England, New York, etc., 
| It is a bright little monthly, edited by the 
senior class at the Seminary, and it is now 
in its 34th year, having been established by 
Lucy Larcom when she as a young lady, 
The ‘Rush- 


butions ffom some of the cleverest pens in 
the New England Wheaton Seminary Club, 
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BYWAYS AMONG POETS. 

Why is it that the mere rhythmic sound 
of poetical lines instantly suggests other 
lines which we may have read, like them 
only in sound. Perhaps for the same rea- 
son that when we have been practicing un- 
equal time in music, a theme in the same 
rhythm comes to us easily although differ- 
ing entirely from it in tune. When we 
allow ourselves to wander thus idly, we are 
sometimes led into pleasant byways among 
the poets. 

Reading recently that musical Bugle Song 
from The Princess : 


“The sunlight falls on castle walls,” 


my mind instantly reverted to the ballad of 
Camnor Hall, whose melody first attracted 
Walter Scott to the story which we find 
elaborated in ‘*Kenilworth.” 

The first stanza is worth repeating : 


“The shades of summer night cid fall; 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall 
With many an oak that grew thereby.” 


The third line is similar in sound, though 
not in sense, to the one of the Bugle Song. 
After reading this ballad one feels like fol- 
lowing the author a little farther, and we 
read that William Julius Mickle was born 
in 1734, being son of the minister of Lang- 
holm in Danfrieshire, and died in London 
in 1788. His best known work is his trans- 
lation of the ‘‘Lusiad” of Camoens the Port- 
uguese poet. But perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all to us, is that tribute of affec- 
tion entitled ‘‘Pollio,” which somewhat re- 
semble Gray’s famous Elegy ; and although it 
may be counted among the many imitations 
of that incomparable poem, it has many 
beautiful and original touches that make it 
worthy a high place among poems of this 
kind. It has not been polished until, like 
the diamond, its rays scintillate in all direc- 
tions: but it is like a string of pearls, some 
of which may be inferior in lustre, but con- 
taining some beauties that shine with a 
natural purity all their own. 

Oue rainy day as I read from Gray and 
Mickle in an ancient volume whose quaint 
lettering added to the charm as weli as the 
difficulty of perusal, I made some selections 
from Po lio which seemed to me beauties of 
expression. Like this: 

“The bat low wheeling s..ims the dusky ground,” 
and 

“When here we wandered in the eves of spring.” 

The descriptive lines are excellent, and 
the tender sentiment with which he ad- 
dresses his lost friend Pollio is lofty and 
natural. As I read: 

“The silver empress of the night appeared,” 

I wonder where the moon is first called 
“empress of the night?” One may not readily 
recall where these expressions used by so 
many inferior poets, had their origin. In a 
hymn by Montgomery (I think) the moon 
is called ‘‘Pale empress of the night.” Here 
is a stanza that bears a considerable resem- 
blance to Gray :— 

“Oft with the rising sun when life was new, 

Along the woodland have I roamed with thee; 

Oft by the moon have brushed the evening dew 

When all was fearless innocence and glee.” 

In turning the leaves of my old book, I 
came upon a resemblance to Gray where I 
sought it not. Itisa line from an old poem 
entivled ‘*The Beggar’s Petition,” by an un- 
known author, which I think, was incorpor- 
ated into the ‘‘reading-books” of fifty years 
ago. The line reads as follows :— 


“And left the world to wretchedness and me.” 
like the fourth line in Gray’s Elegy :— 
“‘And leaves the world to darkness and to me,”’ 


As the rain fell unceasingly, I became 
weary with the darkening skies and the yel- 
low leaves of that century-old volume; and 
[ closed the book until some brighter day, 
promising myself another excursion some- 
time, among the byways of the bygone 
poets. J. M. W. 


A New Method of Treating Diseases, 


HOSPITAL REMEDIES. 


What are they? There is a new depart- 
ure in the treatment of disease. It con- 
sists in the collection of specifics used by 
noted specialists of Europe and America, 
and bringing them within the reach of all. 
For instance, the treatment pursued by spe- 
cial physicians who treat indigestion, stom- 
ach and liver troubles only was obtained 
and prepared. The treatment of other 
physicians, celebrated for curing catarrh 
was procured, and so on till these incom- 
parable cures now include disease of the 
lungs, kidneys, female weakness, rheuma- 
tism and nervous debility. 

This new method of ‘‘one remedy for one 
disease,” must appeal to the common sense 
of all sufferers, many of whom have expe- 
rienced the ill effects and thoroughly re- 
alize the absurdity of claims of Patent Med- 
icines which are guaranteed to cure every 
ill out of a single bottle, and the use of 
which, as statistics prove, has ruined more 
stomachs than alcohol. A circular describ- 
ing these new remedies is sent free on re- 
ceipt of stamp to pay postage by Hospital 
Remedy Company, Toronto, Canada, sole 
proprietors. 


THE MIRROR. 


Cloth suits trimmed with fur are to have | 
a great run this winter. 


Gold beads are still chosen as a necklace | 
for girls and young ladies. 


Gold and black is still a favorite combina- 
tien, having many admirers. 

Plain materials, in wool and in silk, seem | 
to have gone out entirely for short wraps. | 

Sqnare cut bodices have reappeared, and 
these generally have very full, puffed 
sleeves. 


In veils, brown gauze seems to be the| 
fashionably accepted material this season. | 
It is generally becoming, 


} 

Lace fichus are sometimes clasped tightly 
round the shoulders over low bodices, and | 
berthas, covering the curve of the arms. 


It is the fashion this season to carry a| 
loose bunch of flowers arranged with their: | 
own foliage and tied with very wide .rib- | 
bon. 


Felts are made to imitate plush and vel- 
vet exactly, and it is only by taking them 
in your hand that you can discover the dif- 
ference. 


Natural wood cane and umbrella handles 
are, it is affirmed, to be ‘‘the thing” all win- 


ter. Itis allowable to have a little bit of 
silver tipping. | 
A favorite trimming for hats of sonibre | 


hue is plaid velvet. It is wrapped round 
the crown, and has two little pointed ends 
sticking up in front. 


Paris brown, blue or black felt hats, that 
turn up in the back, and run out in front, 
and have a pompon on top, are said to be 
most fashionable. 


Almost all the hats to be seen have broad 
brims, either worn flat or curved up on one 
side, or else turned up in front—diadem 
fashion—against the brim. 


Checker-board cioth is a new material 
that comes from over the sea. It has the | 
black and red squares like the checker bo&rd, 
and is guaranteed to be ‘‘very stylish.” 

Feather bands of all colors are much| 
used for trimmiug. A high corsage will 
have a feather band around the neck, and, | 
more often, a low corsage is bordered with | 
feathers around the neck and armholes. 

Some pretty fancy sleeves puff out at the | 
top and are drawn in very close below the | 
elbow, with little velvet ribbons gathering 
them at the wrist, and leaving a frill of the 
silk edged with lace to fall over the hand. 


Scotch striped woollens are newer than 
those of plaid. Blue and green together 
and the Fife colors are fashionable in these 
broad stripes that come in very sheer wool | 
which looks thin, yet is quite warm, and has | 
the advantage of great lightness. 


The bias skirt has been used all winter 
for plaid woollens, and consists of merely 
two bias breadths of ladies’ cloth, hemmed 
at the foot, and mounted on a foundation 
skirt, with the front and sides nearly plain 
at the top, and all the fulness massed be- 
hind. 


The velvet yoke is a favorite feature of 
wrappings, and numbers of those for the 
coming demi-season (February and March) 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| out extra charge. 








When we see a young father wheeling 
his first baby in the street, we obtain a | 
realizing sense of the joys of a carriage | 
and pere.—Puck. | 


It’s a mean man who treads on a wom- 
an’s corns in the horse car simply because 
she didn’t thank him for the seat he gave 
her.—Merchant Traveler. 


People will learn after a while not to build 
too high. The tower of Babel was fol- 
lowed by the confusion of tongues and the 
Eiffel tower is followed by the influenza.— | 
Binghamton Republic. 


A Michigan paper suggests that John L. 
Sullivan be turned into the ring with a 
four-year-old bull. John has certainly 


| never hesitated to face a couple of horns.— 


Boston Bulletin. 


An old beggar is seated in a door-way 
with a placard hung about his neck in- 
scribed, ‘‘Blind from birth.” Another men- 
dicant passing by reads the inscription and 
comments thus: ‘‘My eye! didn't he begin 
the biz young !”—Judge. 


A very handsome pillow-case may be cro- | 
cheted on the following plan: Slip 1, knit 
2, over, narrow, purl 8, under, over, knit 2, | 
moreover, slip 17, notwithstanding, purl | 
16, nevertheless, slip 6, over and above 7, 
purl 3. Price, $4. By a slight re-arrange- | 
ment of this plan, and leaving out the purls, | 
a handsome smoking cap can be made with- 
-Puck. 


Getting born costs the people of the Un- 
ited States $225,000,000 annually; getting 
married, $300,000,000; getting buried, 
$75,000,000. The difference in prices is so 
marked, one is tempted to say, with the 
minstrel, “Guess I'll take de las’ lessum 


fust.”—Judge. 
Bank cashier—‘‘I can’t discount that 


note unless you get a responsible man to 
indorse it.” 

Mr. Bagley—*‘Say, you don’t know of any 
responsible man around here, do you, that 
wants to indorse a note?” Judge. 


We have often wondered how long our 
wife would remain a widow after our de- 
mise; and what sort of a fellow she would 
get, and whether he would be a printer and 
continue the business at the old stand, and 
whether he would fill our place in the local 
department, and if things would go right 
along as though we had not deceased. We 
do not blame a woman for getting married 
as often as she can if she likes it. Goshen 
Democrat. 


The magistrate—‘Oh! You admit mak- 
ing counterfeit money then?” 

Prisoner (airily)—*' Well, the fact is, your 
washup, the supply o’ the genuine article is 
so extremely limited, and things generally 
are so very tight commercially that a poor 
fellow must to something these times to 
turn an honest penny.”—Punch. 


Tommy—‘'Paw, what is the difference 
between a politician and a statesman?” 

Mr. Figge—‘tA heap. While a man’s 
alive and in other people’s way he is a pol- 
itican. After he has been dead for thirty 
or forty years he becomes a statesman.”— 
Terre Haute Express. 


Vanity is so ineradicable a quality in a 
woman’s nature that if you were to an- 
nounce to a number of them that they were 





are to be made in this fashion. The junc- 
tion of the yoke with the lower part of the | 
wrap is effected by a heading or concealed | 


by a band of passementerie. 


Among the prettiest designs for house | 


«dresses of bengaline or of brocade are the 


plaited princesse gowns, with bodice and 
skirt in one, yet with plaits set in in various 
ways to get rid of the extreme plainness of 
the long princesse breadths. In some in- 
stances the plaits begin on the shoulders 
and are tapered to the waist line, where a 
passementerie band is set on in points, and 
the effect is given of a full pointed bodice; 
of course other breadths are added under 
the plaits at the waist line to give sufficient 
fulness for the skirt. 


With the Parental Blessing. 
Mr. Stickney—I have come, Mr. Hen- 


about te be hung in the presence of twenty 
thousand people the first thought of each 
of them would instinctively be, ‘‘Great 
heavens! and I haven’t a dress fit for the 
occasion.” —Judge. 


It must be that parting gives Patti sweet 
pain— 
For as long as her tickets sell 
She is willing over and over again 
To sing us a last ‘‘farewell.” 
Binghamton Republican. 


A correspondent sends the following 
pious and timely anecdote: A minister 
went to see a sick girl whohad been noted 
for her lively disposition and the activity 
of her Christian life. The minister said, 
‘It is rather unusual that one of your turn 





peck, to ask for the hand of yocr daugh- 
ter. 

Mr. Henpeck—Bless you, my boy, 
her; and may the Lord have mercy 
your soul.—Time. 


take 
upon 


A Sweet Proxy. 


Husband—Where is my wife, Anna? 

Maid—She’s just gone up stairs, sir. 

Husband—Well, just give her this 
dear—I have to catch a train in five 
utes and can’t wait.—St. Paul Eye. 


kiss, 
min- 





Are You In Seareh of Health 
Wealth? 


lf so remember that Androsis is the true guide 
to hoth,as by this fuming method the human 
system is permeated with elements of purity 
which make disease of any form  inadmis- 
sable. For family use itis the greatest success in 
medical invention. In public practice and sales 
of domestic outfits, Ladies and Gentiemen of in- 
tregrity may secure a profession weet of their 
best efforts at home. A 16 page book of indisputa- 
ble evidence with terms to agents, free. PR. 8. P. 
CONANT, Skowhegan, Me 


or! 


should be so patient in her sufferings.” To 
| which she replied, ‘‘When I was well I 
| heard my Saviour say, ‘Bettie do this, and 
| Bettie do that,’ and I just went and did it; 
| and now I hear him say, ‘Bettie, lie there 
and cough.’” And who shall sayit is not 
often as profitable to us to suffer, as it is to 
serve God in the discharge of active duties? 
As Payson said, ‘‘God may sometimes put 
us on our backs that we may look up.” 








Advice to Mothers. 


Mrs. WUINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyropP should 
| always be used when children are cutting 
| teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
| it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving 
| the child from pain, and the little cherub 
| awakes as ‘‘bright as a button.” It is very 
| pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
| softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 





BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(THE CREAT ENGLISH REMEDY.) 
BILIOUS and 


Nervous ILLS. 
5cts. a Box. 


2 
OF ALL DRUGGISTsS. 








ALIXA LAVELLEE, — 
Piano, Harmony & Comosition, 


D illeo Hell, 156 Tremont Street. 





1 The New 8 Year! 9 New Year!0 


New and True Music Books. 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, 3 fine songs, 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, for low voice, 

DB OBB ccccecccrccceccccceccosescvccceccecccce Sl 
SONG CLASSICS, sopravo and tenor, 50 ags. $1 
SONG CLASSICS, low voice, 47 songs.........$1 
CLASSIC BARITONE & BASS SONGS, $1 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 36 songs......$1 
CLASSIC VOCAL DUETS, the very best,...$1 
EVEREST’S ALBUM of SONGS, good se- 
lections.........+ Secceceees Coe cotercsccecees «$1 
MAUD V. WHITE’S ALBUM, tasteful ags. $1 
SULLIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM, a master’s 
work .. «$1 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 37 good 
songs.... ee eereccces secceees $1 
GOOD OLD SONGS we used to sing, 115 ses. $1 
COLLEGE SONGS, 150,000 sold..... coceces 6006 
COLLEGE SONGS for BANJO; for Guitar; 

each..... Cccvcces POTTTRTTTTITTTT TT rTriy. ovees Bl 
RHYMES and TUNES; @sgood. Sweet 

Home mMueic....e..  eeeees desee 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 1, 44 pieces........$1 

PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 2,31 pieces..........$1 

CLASSICAL PIANIST, 42 pieces............$1 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 27 

PIOCEB. ..reesccecossecs Ce eccesevescecs soeeees Bl 
POPULAR DANCE MUSIC Collection...$1 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS,52 easy pcs.$l 


The above are all superior books. 
Any book matled for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


GRIFFITH’S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
carpet-beating and naptha cleans‘ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards of 
49 Branch offices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester. 

Send all orders to 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., 


175 Dudley Street. 
Telephone No. 2531-2, 


EM, MIKEY 


$1 


Cee ee eeeeneeeere 





YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT $8 
PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Whar 


HERBERT E. SMALL, M. D,, 


Preliminary Consultatior Free. 
7 


690 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 
SPRING LANE CAFE 
FOR BUSINESS MEN. 

First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 
1 & 3 Spring Lane. 
OUR COOKING IS FIRS'r-CLASS. 


F. B. WEAVER & CO., <= # £=Proprietors. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 





wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 

known remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. Twenty- 
| five cents a bottle. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
The Leading Commercial Hotel. 


|. Cc. FERGUSON, - - Proprietor. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


MY DOLLS AND I. 


My dolis and I, so happy are we 

Under a big, broad, tall pine tree. 

We call it our home the great green pine. 
They bave their hammocks and I have mine. 
All asummer morning we love to lie 

Behind the creen curtains, my dolis and I, 
And play peek-a-boo with the Lobolink, 
And hear the brook singing tink-a-tink. 


We make no trouble, my dolls and I, 

We do not worry, we «lo not ery, 

The barber has cut off our curly locke; 

We do not fuss about pretty frocks. 

For our tired mamma we koow what \s best— 

Long beautiful hours of peaceful reat; 

So I play that 1 am the dollies’ mother, 

And under the pine we take care of each other. 
—Mra. Mary F. Butts, in Christian Union. 


A Broken Cog. 


‘*‘What is that little wheel for, mamma?” 

The questioner has seen the use of the 
other wheels of the apple-paring machine 
his mother was using. 

‘*What little wheel?” returned Mrs. May- 
nard, impatiently—for Bennie was always 
asking questions, and many of them seemed 
needless to the hurried mother. 

“That little one,” answered 
pointing his chubby finger to the 
one on the machine. 


Bennie, 
smallest 


“That isto make the rest turn,” said 
Mrs. Maynard, noticing for the first time 


the machine she had often 
wheel is to carry and turn the 
one to carry the knife; another is to con- 
nect them all; the largest wheel with a 
handle is to set the whole in motion; and 


used. ‘This 
fork; this 


that little wheel, or simply a set of cogs | 


around the centre of the largest wheel, is 
of as much importance as, possibly more 
than, any other in the machine.” 

Satisfied with the information, 
soon tired of watching mamma, and re- 
turned to his blocks on the floor. Mrs 
Maynard's thoughts repeatedly went back | 
tu the little wheel. How much her family 
wis like the machine! The 
boy of four summers, 
structures with his blocks, 
little wheel, surrounded and carried about 
by the larger ones, scarcecy. noticed, and 
yet bearing such an intimate relation to the 
wellbeing of the family. 

She unscrewed the machine 
table after finishing the apples, 


was like the 


from the 
without 


noticing that she broke the single cog from | 


the connecting wheel. Several days after, 

on attempting to use it, she found that the 
machine worked until the broken cog 
reached a certain spot, when all the wheels 
turned except the one that carried the 
knife. That had to be helped over the 
broken spot every time an apple was pared. 

‘*What a nuisance!” she said aloud. 

Not long afcer, as Bennie triec to make a 
door stay closed by repeated bangings, he 
broke the glass in it. 

“Oh, what a nuisance!” he exclaimed, 
with the funniest scowl on his fair face. 

Instead of a laugh at the scowl, or a 
reprimand for the words, his mother 
learned a lesson and tried to teach the boy 
one also. ‘Taking him in her lap, she said: 
“Now, Bennie, you and [ have been 
naughty. We hurry, and then scowl if 
things do not go as we wish to have them. 
We cali things naughty names, when we 
are the naughty ones. Mamma did wrong 
to say to the machine ‘a nuisance,’ and 
Bennie did wrong to speak in that way to 
the door. Now let us both try never to 
use the word again in that way.” 

‘“T will,” said the child, sweetly. “I 
won't say it any more; it’s a naughty 
word,” and he shook his serious little head 
until his curls danced. 

‘*We musn’t scowl any more, either, like | 
this,” and Mrs. Maynard screwed up her | 

forehead, as she knew she was apt to do | 
when out of patience or in hagte. 

‘No, [ won’t for it don’t look pretty, and 
mamma isn’t pretty when she does so,” 
said the honest fellow. 

“Now,” continued Mrs. Maynard, ‘‘be- 
cause you were naughty and broke the 
glass you must pay for it by earning 
twenty-five pennies to buy a new pane. 
Mamma was naughty too; she finds it very 
hard to be good all the time, and not scowl 
whe she is ina hurry. Now,” she added, 
ooking earnestly into Bennie’s eyes, ‘I 
would like some one to help me remember. 
When you see me scowling, will you come | 


and tell me, dear? And I will give you al 


penny until you have earned twenty-five,” 
and she counted them out of her purse and 
placed them in a corner of the clock shelf. 
**It will be helping me more than anything 
else you can do.” 

m, The twenty-five pennies were soon paid to 
Bennie, for he was a faithful watcher, and 
habits of a lifetime cannot be broken up in 
a day. After the glass was paid for, a 
penny was still given him for each offence, 
until the scowl entirely faded from her 
face. 

How many broken cogs there are in our 
families! Cogs ruined by our beedlessness, 
our haste, our indifference, our careless- 
ness, our impatience, our anxious care for 


Bennie 


beautiful | 
building wonderful | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


! 

| temporal things, our failure to speak the 
jexact truth. Though the ‘‘little wheel” 
may not be broken, its usefulness is sadly 
impaired throughout life by our own im- 
perfections.—The Congregationalist. 


Sound Advice for Business Women. 


| An editorial writer in the 
ion said lately in a talk with ‘‘Basiness 
Boys:” ‘The boy who will succeed in the 
| world is he who is content, for a time, todo 
two dollars’ worth of work fora dollar.” 

Business girls reed to bind this precept | 
jupon heat and hand. Determination to 
fulfil every obligation thoroughly, in spirit 
jand in letter, should outrank the thought 
of the money to be made by this partic- | 
ular undertaking. First, excellence of 
workmanship; then, what price will it 
‘command? The girl who studies book- 
keeping or stenography as a stop-gap 
jagainst the tide of impecuniosity until she 
can wed a bread-and-bonnet-winner, enacts 
the trite role of the little Harlem hero 
with his thumb in the dike leak. She is 
like one who watches for the morning, and, 
in proportion as her heart fails at the de- 
lay of dawn, interest in her occupation 
declines. Judging by her standard of 
; Values the business laid importanately to 
her hand and the wedlock that may 
come, we may well remind her that faith- 
fulness in that which is great. The stead 
fast industry, the discipline of speech and 
conduct, the concentration of thought and 
energy upon the matter set vefore one for 
accomplishment, that are essential to busi- 
ness prosperity, are the best conceivable 
preparation for the high and holy sphere of 
wife, housekeeper, and mother.—Marion 
Harland in North American Review for 
December 


Christian 


‘See that happy boy dance and jump for 
joy.” The happy child's mother uses Salva- 
tion Oil. 


A bite from a rattlesnake is often not 
more dangerous than a severe cough or 
jcold. Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup well de- 


| serves its reputation. 


THE TOILET. 


The physician is frequently asked by 

| tady patients for something that will re- 

|}move ‘‘moth” and freckles. A writer in 

| the Pharm. Zelt., says that a wash consist- 
| ing of equal parts of lactic acid and gly- 
cerive will do the work, and is harmless 
when applied to the skin. 


An excellent ointment for chapped hands 
lis made by melting two ounces of sweet 
j oil of almonds, half an ounce of spermaceti 
jand one dram of white wax. When melted 
} remove from the stove and add an ounce of 
| glycerine, and stir until the mixture is cold. 
The ointment can be scented to suit the 
| fancy. 


| Nothing so entirely tends to the forma- | 


| tion of wrinkles as a continual biting of the 
| under lip, a moistening of the lips with the 


sides, which causes an ugly, supercilious 
look, and which is the best friend for the 
cultivation of wrinkles, Learn the art of 
repose as faras your face is concerned. 
You can look intelligently at things, and all 
the expression desired may bein your eyes, 
but that is no reason why any other part of 
of your face need move. Laughing and 
crying alike are said to .cause wrinkles, 
while a pleasant smile never will. 


Borax water will instantly remove all 
| soils and stains from the hands, and heal 
all scratches and chafes. To make it, put 
crude borax into a large bottle and fill with 
water. When the borax is dissolved add 
| more to the water until at last the water can 
absorb no more, and a residuum remains 
at the bottom of the bottle. Tothe water 
in which the hands are to be washed pour 
| from this bottle enough to make it very 
soft. It is very cleansing and healthy. By 
its use the hands will be kept in excellent 
condition. 


Facer Satve.—To keep the face and lips 
soft and smooth they should be annointed 
daily with cold cream or glycerine and rose 
water—a little experience will prove which 
is best suited to one’s use. The cold cream 
may be made at home ata decided saving 
from druggists’ charges. The formula is as 
follows: Two ounces of spermaceti, one 
ounce of white wax, two ounces of almond 
oil, two ounces of rose water. Put the 
| Spermaceti wax and oil in a china vessel on 
; the back of a stove until they are all dis- 
;solved. Lift it off and stir in the rose wa- 
j ter, continuing to stir until the compound 
tis dissolved. This is excellent and com- 
| forting for chapped hands. It should be 
irubbed on the face just before retiring. 
| During the winter it is an excellent plan to 

rub a little cold cream or glycerine on the 
face before going into a piercing wind; it 
is a preventive of chapping. 











Should go to Blocklinger’s new and pleas- 
ant ladies’ hairdressing parlor, 149 A 
Tremont street, corner of West street, 
reom 63. He is prepared to do the latest 
fashionable work in hairdressing, singe 
img, shampooing and cutting children’s 
and ladies’ hair. He makes bangs,wigs, 
natural curl bangs, switches and artifi- 
cial hair work of every description. 


Ladies 





Un- | 


tongue, or a drawing of the lips up at the | 


A Prominent Regular Physician 


of New York y | gives the fol- 
lowing Directions 


FOR PREVENTING AND CURING 


INFLUENZA 


—— oR — 


“LA GRIPPE.” 


“Evaporate morning and evening 
afew tablespoonfuls of POND'S 


EXTRACT and inhale the va-| 


or. Pour the POND’S EX- 
ACT into a tin cup, which 
hold over the flames of a lamp; hold 
the nose over the cup that the vapor 
may be inhaled. By this treatment 
the membrane of the nose and 
throat will be in such condition that 
it will resist the poisonous action 


of the germs which are the cause of 


|from almost every section of the city pavs the 


this disease; and ifthe germs have 
already been inhaled they will be 
destroyed. The symptoms of “La 
Grippe” are inflammation of the lin- 
ing membrane of the nose, which 
may extend to the lungs, with 
cough, sneezing, running at the 
nose and perhaps severe aching | 
pains and high fever.” 

These directions are for POND’S 
EXTRACT only. It may be un- 


| 


safe to use any other article in this. ; 
mei 2 S| MOORE & WOODS, 


way. 
HAVE 


PONDS EXTRACT: 


IN READINESS. 


Made only by POND'’S EXTRACT woO., 
New York and London. 





Much of the clothing sold in Boston to- 
day is made in New York tenement houses. 
It is put together amidst the vilest sur- 
roundings by men and women from conti- 
nental Europe, who work fourteen hours a 


|day for four dollars per week, and is then 


shipped in bales like rags and old junk to 
Boston anda market. This state of things 
implies infection of a malignant type, and 
consequent immediate liability to symotic 
diseases on the part of all people who buy or 
handle such goods. 


CATARRHE. 


Catarrhal Peatness—Hay Fever—A New 
Home Treatment. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that 


| 





| 





i 


these diseases are contagious, or that they | 


are due to the presence of living paresites | 


in the Lining membrane of the nose and/ 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and | 
the result of this discovery is that a simple | 
remedy has been formulated whereby 


| 


ANUALYP Il, 


BOSTON HOTELS. 


PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
=UROPEAN PLAN. 


BECKMAN & PUNCEARD, 
Proprietors. 
ADAMS HOUSE 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Washington Street, Boston. 
GEORGE G. HALL, PROPRIETOR. 








N aw Fuse BUSES. 


UNION Square Hote A Hoel Dal, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
are most pry and delightfully 
the heart of the Metropolis, possessin 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly fur- 
nished throughout. The restaurant and dining 
hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 
passed by any in the courtry. Ho se-cars to and 


Both hotels (connecting) 
located, in 
all modern 


door every few seconds. 
DAM & DE REVERE. Proprictors. 


ST. DENIS, 


NEW WORK. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 
CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 

Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 





ROOFERS, 


Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 


Applied and Repaired in the best manner. 
Tin Roofs Painted. 


No. 5 Province Ceurt, Room 5, Roston 


THE LADIES’ DELIGHT 


Ladies can have their hair nair hair dressed for the OP 
ERA, PARTIES, WEDDINGS, Etc.. at Almeda’s 
Ladies’ Hair Pressing Pav lor, 22 Winter 
St. Hair goods of all descriptions on hand and 
made to order. Eau de Quine for falling hair. 


Try the Klectric Shampoo Dryer. 





A. 
ARTISIIO 
Shetccrafihs 


Invites your attention to his newly refitted 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


Where he has every facility for producing the § 
finest | 


| CRAYON, 
PASTELS, or 
INDIA INK 


catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever | Portraits, as well as all lincs of photography. 


are permanently cured in from one three 
simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. i 

N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or 
an ointment ; 
reputable physicians as injurious. A pam- | 
phiet explaining this new treatment is sent | 
free on receipt of stamp to pay postage, 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 West | 
King Street, Toronto, Canada. —([Christian 
Advocate. 


Suffererrs from Catarrhal troubles shoul 
especailly do the above. 


Good only when used up—an umbrella. 


Harwood Cattle Co., W. I. Harweod, Pres. 
and General Manager. 
(Range on Cimmarron River.) 
Dodge City, Kansas, May 17, 1885. 
Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir.—Please send 
me by express two dozon bottles of Tuttle's 


Elixir for animals, and half a dozen of the | - 


same forman. Please to send C. O. D. and 
as soon as possible. It is the best 
all” I have ever found, and I have tried 
about everything, and have used it for all | 


| 
| 


both have been discarded by | 





ae Satistaction guaranteed. 
48 Winter St., Boston. 


$1,050,800. 
TUESDAY, JAN, 4 


L. F. CROSBY, 





B90. 


Boston, 


Broker, 


Room 1, 265 Washington St., 


Opp. Water St. 


N. B.—Any order sent to this agency will re- 
ceive the same care and promptness as at the home 
office in New Orleans. 


- BOWDOIN 8S. PARKER, 


‘COUNSELLOR - AT - LAW, 


““cure- | 


} 


things, to the exclusion of “‘Spavin Cures” | 


and ‘‘Mustang” and other liniments. I 
it too highly. 


HARWOOD, 


cannot recommend 
sincerely, W. L. 
Manager. 


Pres. and 


Yours | 


19 Milk St, Bosten. 
Specialtics—Pateuts and Commercial Law. 


LOVELY WOMAN . 
HOW. CAN, YOU. TOLERATE pen 





Yellow 
Setcke os eee nereecae 
oe 
aon sain iT My Sexton, yy oo alee 
es, aad lovely comple y harmless 
Se EO 


the 
form #81. yer box by address. 
Falton 


ig- Co., vs SGoccianan st.. N.Y. 
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Diamond Dust. 


Lovers who dispute—adore. 
Woman: man’s first domicile. 
Marriage is sometimes only a long 
rel. 

Sensitive beings are 
There are no marriages 
rhank heaven! 

\ gilded bit does not make the horse bet- 





quar- 


not sensible beings. 
in Paradise. 


ES: ter. z 
F One triumphs over calumny only by dis- 
daining it. 
Love extinguished can be rekindled ; love 
worn out never. 


When a woman is no longer attractive, 
‘eases to be inconstant. 
love of the past is often 
f prese nt. 
rhe most chaste woman may be the most 
‘luptuous if she loves. 
lo love is to ask of another the happi- 
ness that iv lacking in ourselves. 
lo amuse the public—what a 
tion for a man who thinks. 
Che worst of all countries is the 
which we have no friends. 
Pleasure is the flower that passes; 
membrance, the lasting perfume. 
Celebrity—the advantage of being known 
those who do not know us. 
One man may ruin himself by frankness, 
dishonors himself by du- 


the hatred 


y 


sad voca- 


one in 


re- 





but one surely 


rlicity 
rhe greatest of all sins is the sin of love; 


mit it 
Hypocrisy has become a fashionable vice 





and every fashionable vice passes for 
virtue . 

s Chere is more merit in subduing a pas- 
sion than avenging an injury. 


Che greatest misfortune one can wish his 
enemy is that he may love without 
loved in return. 


Nothing makes old people who have been | 


attrac tive more ridiculous than to forget 
they are so no longer. 

It is dangerous to discover the faults 
weaknesses of certain persons; they never 
forgive us the knowledge of those secret 
ulcers. 

Chere are women so hard to please 
a t seems as if nothing less than an 
i i suit them; hence it comes that they of- 
meet with devils. 
lew 


that 





Ww 
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A Fine Improvement. 


made by the company are neat and attrac- 
tive, and area conspicuous improvement. 
The windows are lettered in black and gold 
and black and silver, the walls are painted 
a bright and durable hue, and the offices 
are fitted throughout with all the conven- 





iences and requisites for conducting busi- 
ness.—From the Baltimore Daily Herald, 
December 27, 1889. 


Buffalo, N. Y.. 
en architects. 

Miss Marietta Smith has died in Connecti- 
cut at the age of 83 years. Miss Smith 
was one of the most learned women 
Conn., and her acquaintaince was sought by 
the learned men of the country. 


Malden 


now boasts of three wom- 


has elected two women on the 


School Board for the coming year. Mrs. 
Abbie M. Gannett the new member, has | 


been elected for two years, to fill a vacancy. 


it is so greatit takestwo persons to com- | 


a | 


being | 


or | 





ange! | 


-New York Saturday 


On the northwest corner of Baltimore 
and North streets, the National Advertising 
sureau has opened a suite of thoroughly- 
appointed offices for the transaction of a} 
general advertising business, locally and 
throughout the country. The changes | 





in | 


BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 


CTRAVE MARK.) 


A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chlo. 
roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an. 
wathetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, 
1883, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
nervines, which form a pow erful sedative, impart- 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. ‘(Nitrous 

oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life. 

giving property, and tends to produce convulsions 
ead suffocation, asphyxia and sometimes death). 
The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 
those having heart disease and lung complaint, 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the highest authority in the profes- 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of 
| nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, dent- 
ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
uquified, in cylinders of various capacities. 
should be administered the same as Nitrous Ox. 


ide, but it does not produce headache and nausea | 


as that sometimes does. I am prepared to admin 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients at 


their residences, in or out of the city, who are fee 


ble in health and are not able to call at my office. 
a@- A fraudulent preparation is being manufac. 
tured by unprincipled persons, and palmed off 
—_— dentists and the pu nlic, as the genuine “ Bos. 
ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public gen 
| erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire 
for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,” which is the 
trade mark on all cylinders. 
Physicians and Dentists are cor‘tially invited to 
call ad test the merits of this new Vegetable Va- 
por. 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


378 Tremont Street, 


Roston 





So disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 

| FLESH PRODUCER, 

Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 


Wien 


| 
| 
| 
| and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFUL A, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, ASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Drvearrs, ‘Boot & Bowne, New York. 


Tor Adiustabe hoe 


| 

EASY from THE FIRST 

| ONE PAIR 

| Of UPPERS cutwears two 

pairsof SOLES. Special 

attention to c ustom work 
nRrae~ were 


‘Shoe Parlor, 


120 TREMONT)ST., Room Il. 






Last year the woman’s party was defeated | 


this year, they gained a grand victory. 

Ivanhoe, 
a New Crusade; 
all the s 


says, 
sinoke and din of sensational adver- 


of the Woman’s Journal, wants | 
itis evident through | 


tising, that it gives the unscrupulous, and | | 


often transient trader, a 
vantage over the 
nent dealer. 


The New 


most 


York Society of 


weaving of heavy cotton and linen fabrics, 
These, when hand-made, have a 


used for portieres etc., 
mented with embroidery. 


being heavily orna- 


quality 
superior to the machine product, and are | 


unfair ad- | 
respectable and perma- | 


Decorative | 
Art has opened an industry for Southern | 
women by encouraging the spinning and | 


| J J, 
Corporation, Mercantile, and 


| Commission Books opened, exam- 


ined and adjusted. Reference fur- 
Joaasessnsrya 3}]Commercial St., Room 4 
| BOSTON. 


An enterprising firm of young women | 


Misses Searle & Gorton, C hicago, IIl., sent 
out a list of ait souvenirs, hand- made cards 
and booklets appropriate for holiday gifts. 


Miss Gorton’s name is upon the roll of. part 


students in the Harvard Annex. Since her 


return to Chicago she has been engaged 


in literary work, and the appropriate verses 
and mottoes accompanying the artists’ de- 
signs are hers. 


PEARS’ SOP is the most elegaat toilet adjunct. 








MRS. DR. S. M, WAYCOTT, |, 


Electrician and Massage. 


Also, Cabinet Vapor B.ths, Rheumatism, Kidney 
16 BOYLSTON 
Washington 





and Nervous Diseases a speciaity. 
STREET, between Tremont 
ttreets, Boston 





and 










| : 
| | 
F U R S we 

The well-known Fur manufacturing hovse of 

H. CRINE, t5 and 17 AVON ST., extends a 


| cordial invitation to the public to inspect their 
1 I 
| fine assortment of Furs, consisting of 


|Ladies Seal and Fur Lined Garments, 
Capes, Muffs and Boas, 
And Fancy Furs of every description. 


Gents’ Fur Lined Overcoats 


eat variety. All strictly First-Class Goods 
and Guaranteed. Special attention given to Cus- 
=e Work. Remodelling, repairing and redyeing 


| at LOWEST PRICES. 


H. CRINE, 
| 15 and 17 AVON STREET. 


_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


® All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 


It | 


BOSTON | 
Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 


63 ELM STREET. 


Short Notice and Warranted. 
Leather Boots. 

All kinds of Custom Roots and Shoes male to measure. Price 
List for Leather Work: Heeling, Men's Roots, 50c,; heeling 25c. Tap. 
ping Boys’ Boots, 45c.; Hee ing, 2ve. Tap- 
ping Women's Boots, ; Heeling, 20c. 

apping Misses’ Boots, te.) ; Heeling, 150. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoes 
Lot of Shoes that have been repaired and 
not called for. All kids of Men’s and 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Prices, 


Rubber Soles applied to 


Finishing School. 

Publication Agency. 

Note Books, Headquarters. 

and Typewriter work fexecuted 
with Despatch. 

Typewriters Bought, Sold and Rented. Send for circular. 


S. G. GREENWOOD, 61 Court Street, BOSTON, 


a yRn® 


BSB ES ore, 


\NDIESs wo{cECREAM, 
Binee 69 BerKLEYST. 
Boston. 


SHORTHAND 


Branch oiAN Sr. 


252M EearB OSTON. 


WARRANTED A SURECURE! 


$100 REWARD 


IF NOT CURED BY 


TUTTLE’S FLIXIR 
FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


OR colic, contracted and knotted cords, curbs, splint, shoe botls, 
—when first started.—black water, ‘callous of all kinds. We 
guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. While we do not 
warrant a cure in all cases of spavina, ringpones, cockle ints, or 
a troubles, we do guarantee relief and often effect a complete 
The Family Elixir is especially adapted for Rheumatism 
Cholera Morbus and A Winetine. Send for circular. said 


S.A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., Boston 
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’ ‘THE POST AND RIBUNE, No. 66 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BROWN, RILEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 


Orders in Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
A. L. BROWN, w.J. RILEY, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Stock Ex. i Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.¥.Cotton Co. 
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; AMARVELOUS OFFER FREE! 


By A Reliable House! 
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Weare the pubilahere of eS RL Rat ead 
Mune. Demorest's [ustrated Monthly Fashion Journal 


wish to increase ite ciroulation 
give 


Siri che next bo any, nd to ha to that end we 
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Demorest Celeb'd Corsets 
Hi, «6 . Shoulder Braces 


Ml an ” — A 


FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 
Beautiful Ornamental Stitch 
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ma do as we over > zoare, ond 
Rete Si eigroee sheets 
THE DEMOREST FASHION é & SEWING MACHINE CO., 
17 EAST i4th STREET, NEW YORK. 
This offer should be taken advantage of at once as we wil! give away no more than 100,000 
ofeach article. SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS. IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


SRE | of cach at i Foshicn and Sowing Machine Os. te be = thoroughly reliable arm 
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A GOOD TIME 


- RENEW - YOUR - SUBSCRIPTION. - 


To any one who WilCUT THIS OUT and retarn with 82,00 we will renew 


or commence a new subscription for one year and send them the 


“WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK” FREE. 


This book is beautifully bound in cloth, finely illustrated 
Measures 7 1-2 by 10 1-4 inches and contains 
500 Pages of Recipes, Instructions on Carving, Health 
Suggestions, Care of Sick and Many 
Miscellaneous Recipes. 
———m ALSO —— 
A COMPLETE INDEX OF ALL CONTENTS. 


Commonwealth Publishing Company. 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


OF Dollars 


| Office Hours—9 to 1 and 2 to 6, and Sunday After | 
‘ nouns. 


COMMONWEALTH. 


| INSURANCE. 


A GLORIOUS 


‘OLD HUNDRED’ 


In October, 1889, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York reached and passed the point 
at which its total cash payments 
for, 


| DEATH CLAIMS 


| Alone amounted to 
| 


One Hundred Millions 





No other beneficent institution 
jin the world has ever accomplish- 


*| | ed like results. 


A HOPKINS, General Agent, 


| COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


95 MILK ST., - BOSTON, 


--FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


INSURANCE CO. 
09 KILBY STREET, 


COR. WATER 8ST. 


SILAS PEIRCE, President. 

EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres. 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. 
Also Boston Office of several 


first-class Stock Companies of 
Other States. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ruesT OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ASSETS. tree. 31, 1888....819 724,528.45 
LIABILITIES. ......... «sees iz 5SS6,368. 72 


32,4 26, 189.7: 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
lasued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al) 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice _ 
Ss. F. TRULL. Secreta 
wm. B. TURNER. Nast.-Sec. 


MASSAGE. 


And Magnetism. 
MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & Co 


Mrs. Faxon has been very guecenstal in the treat- 
ment of obs*inate ee fervous Diseases, Debil- 
ity, Anemic, nd Rheumatic Ailments, 
and is permitted to refer | to prominent physicians 
and to past patients. Also, instruction given in 
Massage. 


OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
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| From Silks and Diamonds to Rags. 

The people of the Capital City 
cently become familiar with the figure of 
an old woman, who may be seen on the 
streets every day engaged in selling news 
papers. She always wears an old scarf 
tied about her head, a long cloak which 
gives evidence of many years’ service, a 
dress badly frayed at the bottom of th: 
skirt and rough shoes. 

There are people iv this city who remem 
ber that only twelve or fourteen years ag 


have re- 








| she wore silks and sstins and diamonds 
| She was then in Truckee and lived in gor 
geously furnished apartments. She was 


known as the wife of ‘‘Gad” Freeman, a 
faro dealer in Sacramento. It was the 
popular belief in Truckee at the time that 
Mr. and Mrs. Freeman were worth $60 000. 
Reverses came, however, some of the ‘‘fly 
boys” ‘‘got in” against Freeman’s game and 
passed in their checks for thousands. 

The dealer’s sack was growing small and 
he and his wife finally ‘‘pulled up stakes” 
and came to Sacramento. Freeman made 
an effort to retrieve his fortunes, but his 
bad luck followed him and nothing came 
his way. The Truckee ‘‘hoodoo,” whieh 
had driven Joe Potter to the Black Hills 
and to his death, seemed to have clinched 
to Freeman and he ceuld not win a bet. He 
was worse than a four-time loser 

The great Northwest was then just com- 
ing into prominence and the tide of emigra- 


tion was setting in that direction. Free- 
man thougnt that a change of residence 
mightchange his luck and he went to 


| Washington territory accompanied by his 
| wife. 


| It was the same old story of hard luck, 
and it is said that Freeman finally got down 
to the financial bedrock It is also said 
that he became morose and almost beside 
himself, and that he finally imagined that 
the woman who had clung to him through 
thick and thin was the cause of his ill-for- 
tune. 

At all events, the story goes that Free- 


man determined to get rid of the woman. 
He had not the heart to harm her, it seems, 
|and it has been told the writerthat he hired 
ja pair of horsesand a buggy, and, accom- 
| panied by Mrs. Freeman, set out upon a 
journey overa rarely travelled mountain 
route. 

One night the two stopped for 
in a lonely cabin in the mountains. 
morning came Mrs. Freeman discovered 
that her husband was missing from the 
apartment to which they had been assigned. 
Iuguiries developed that he had 
fore daybreak, had taken the team and ‘lit 
out.” Mrs. Freeman was distracted and 
rushed in the direction her husband had 
taken. For several days she wandered in 
the wilderness, and when a searching party 
found her she was almost, if not quite, a 
maniac. 

Time has not entirely obliterated the ef- 
fects of those terrible days and nights, and 
the stamp of her suffering is in the 
man’s face. 

The sporting men believe the account of 
her sufferings and are most liberal patrons. 
Atall events she is entitled to the 


a lodging 
W hen 


arisen be- 


wo- 


scanty 
livelihood she earns upon the streets and 
should not be scoffed at by those ignorant 


of her history. It is said that ‘‘Gad” Free- 
man is now in New Mexico and that fortune 
has favored him of late.—Sacramento Let- 
ter in The San Francisco Examiner. 


In the January Century, the 
last installment of ‘‘The 


next to the 
Life of Lincoln” 


appears. This installment contains a 
graphic account of Lincoln's last day and 


his assassination, also a chapter on the fate 
|} of the assassins and a description of the 
mourning pageant. There is a portrait of 
Andrew Johnson, a diagram of the box in 
Ford’s Theatre, a fac-simile of a play-bill 
found in the President’s box, a picture of 
the funeral-car and of the monument at 
Springfield. The frontispiece of this num- 
ber of The Century is a portrait of Prof. 
James Bryce, the author of ‘‘The American 
Commonwealth.” Accompanying the por- 
trait is asketch of Professor Bryce's life. 
A notable paper is Miss Amelia B. Edward’s 
account of the recent very extraordinary 


discoveries at Bubastis, in Egypt. A verv 
full installment of Jefferson’s Autobiogra- 


phy gives some amusing tales of the early 
adventures of the author. Henry James 
has a fully illustrated paper on Daumier, 
the famous French caricaturist. The sec- 
ond of the ‘Present-Day Papers” is by 
Rey. Dr. Dike, and has to do with ‘‘Prob- 
lems of the Family.” Incidentally some 
startling statistics with regard to divorce 
in the United States are presented. The 
fiction of the number consists of new chap- 
ters of Mrs. Barr’s ‘‘Friend Olivia,” and 
Stockton’s “The ‘Merry Chanter”; also 
complete stories by Matt Crim and John 
Heard, Jr. There are poems by Rey. T. T. 
Munger, Mrs. Louise Morgan Sill, Marga- 
ret J. Preston, Florence Earle Coates, Helen 
Thayer Hutcheson, Charles G. D. Roberts, 
and (in Bric-a-Brac) by James Whitcomb 
Riley, Edward A. Oldham, and others. Cen- 
tury Co. New York. 








BEECHAM’S PILLS cure sick headache. 
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